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TuE Imperial Conference broke up—one cannot say ended 
—on November 14th, after sitting for six weeks. The last 
twenty-four hours included a nearly all-night 
The sitting. The results of the Conference are 
nil, certain mischievous constitutional changes 
excepted, the British Government having 
negatived the united demands of the Dominions for closer 
economic union by the only means which can achieve that 
end, namely, a tariff against the foreigner with preferences 
in favour of the Empire. Acting with supreme discourtesy 
Messrs. MacDonald & Co. did not answer Mr. Bennett’s, 
Mr. Scullin’s, and Mr. Forbes’s arguments, nor did they 
discuss them, but certain of their number, directly the pro- 
posals were made, went up and down the country to public 
meetings and told their Socialist audiences that tariffs and 
preferences meant lower wages, while one of their jackals 
in the Liberal provincial Press invented a private conversa- 
tion where Mr. Bennett was alleged to have spoken offensively 
of our “‘ sweated labour ” in order to create prejudice against 
him as the principal advocate of Imperial Economic Union. 
It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Bennett denied having used 
the phrase. He is accustomed to the American Yellow Press, 
and will therefore not be too suprised at this effort to belittle 
him. Alone among the various delegations the British 
Government had no policy. They talked vaguely of a 
“ quota,” but did not bring their scheme, which probably 
did not exist, forward until the eleventh hour. 
It is said by those who profess to know what went on 
behind the scenes, that Mr. Thomas made an effort to secure 
a hearing for the Dominion Premiers, but he failed, as he 
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was bound to do, in his main object, though he was respon- 
sible for the retention of the few remaining preferences. He 
does not carry weight, and he was probably the only member 
of the Cabinet who desired to accomplish anything. Mr. 
Quilp—a slip of the pen—we should have said Mr. Snowden, 
was too much for him, and the whole forces of the innumer- 
able circumlocution offices we pay to prevent our ever doing 
anything useful, were, for once, on Mr. Snowden’s side. 
For the glorious result of getting five Prime Ministers from 
the ends of the earth, men who are very much wanted in 
their own countries, to come to London and to work hard for 
six weeks with no result at all, is one which the brightest 
young Barnacle could hardly have hoped to achieve. It 
will for ever be a memorable year in the annals of that 
family. It took a combination of Socialists and bureaucrats 
to accomplish this result. 


THE whole affair has been watched with a sense of deep 
humiliation by the British public, whose attitude became 

more and more apologetic as time went on, 
The Trough = and it became iebr “that our Government 
were wasting the time of better men than themselves. Our 
profound apologies are due to the Dominion Premiers and 
Sir Richard Squires, the Premier of Newfoundland, for the 
way in which they have been treated. It is some consola- 
tion to think that the next meeting of the Premiers is to be 
in Canada in a year’s time. By then it is hoped that a better 
set of British Ministers will be in power than at present, and 
if they will only leave the Tite Barnacles at home something 
may, perhaps, be accomplished. It is intolerable that Im- 
perial Conference after Imperial Conference should be held 
without the faintest effort being made to draw the bonds of 
Empire closer. In fact these meetings have the reverse 
effect, for the last, 1926, Conference was the worst that was 
ever held. It dissolved the Imperial Government, which 
now no longer exists, the King, unsupported by any secre- 
tariat or advisers, being left at the mercy of any Governments 
anywhere in his Dominions. The last Conference was the 
worst, and being held under Conservative egis was the most 
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disappointing, but this one was the most humiliating for the 
inhabitants of these islands, for it showed the complete loss 
of political instinct of our modern elected rulers. It was the 
trough. Are we yet at the bottom? 

Press supporters of our Government’s action, and this 
included the Liberal as well as the Socialist papers, profess 
to be pleased with the polite remarks of some of the Premiers 
at the close of the Conference. But nothing gets over the 
fact that at the beginning we were told, in words which sank 
into our minds, that we “ could not afford to fail,’ and we 
have failed. 


THE public have not been allowed to know much about 
the Imperial Conference, except that it was a failure. But 
one personality emerged head and shoulders 
weleveuiel above everyone else present, that of the 
Canadian Prime Minister. He is a statesman in the best 
sense of the word. We quoted him at great length on 
economic questions in our November number. But it was 
not only on economic issues that he showed his quality 
of mind and balanced character. A dinner to the Dominion 
and other Prime Ministers given in the Royal Gallery of 
the House of Lords on October 3lst gave him a chance 
of letting the British public know what he thought on 
constitutional matters. Mr. MacDonald was the first 
speaker—he spoke the usual empty words. He is a human 
R 101, a vast inflation, which only swells and does not 
support. Mr. Bennett followed with a simple and grave 
warning on “ equality of status.”” Democracy could not go 
back, privileges conferred could not be taken back by any 
civil method he knew, they had therefore to be very careful: 
** Sometimes,” he said, ‘‘ I think that some of the things 
you do so hastily you would do more slowly if you realized 
the injurious effects of them.” 
The fact remained that whether they liked it or not they 
now had equality of status, owing to the 1926 Conference. 
That did not mean that they had a licence to terminate 
as quickly as possible the ties that bound them together, 
but rather that by co-operation, readiness of effort, and 
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grim determination. they would be more loyal and true to 
the trust imposed upon them to discharge their obligations 
as trustees of the future as well as of the present. 


There is real thoughtfulness here, and a desire to see if 
something good cannot be made to come out of the evil 
of that most disastrous year when the Conservative 
Government threw away the bonds which linked us to the 
great Dominions. 


THE Conference on Indian affairs was formally opened on 
Wednesday, October 12th, in the Royal Gallery of the House 

of Lords, by His Majesty the King, whose 
ell d Table brief address was a model of perfection. The 
Caihirunes scene was dignified, and among the spectators 

were the Dominion Premiers. The King’s 
part is invariably well played, his Ministers know this, and 
are not always over-scrupulous in the use they make of His 
Majesty’s great tact and unparalleled influence. This Con- 
ference has been called in order to placate those who disliked 
the recommendation of the Simon Report. The Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, has appeared to be very visibly out of sympathy 
with the Report. The Indian agitators thought they could 
get more by moving the scene to England. Mr. MacDonald 
saw an opportunity of giving away more British interests, 
while presiding at a Conference which would enable him to 
endeavour to hold on to office. While the people with no 
views, who always catch on to any change “in case it’s 
right,” all hopefully assure us that India is now quite different 
from the India of History, and is in all vital respects changed 
and quite Westernized. 


But whatever folly may be talked by the fissiparous or self- 
deluded, there is no doubt that the King, as he always does, 
said what was required. In a silence in which 
The King’s —_— the proverbial pin could have been heard to 
Speech drop, he welcomed the Delegates. 
“Tt affords me much satisfaction to welcome, in the 
capital of my Empire, the representatives of the princes, 
chiefs, and people of India, and to inaugurate their conference 
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with my Ministers and with representatives of the other 
parties composing the Parliament in whose precincts we are 
assembled. 

“More than once the Sovereign has summoned historic 
assemblies on the soil of India, but never before have British 
and Indian statesmen and rulers of Indian States met, as 
you now meet, in one place and round one table to discuss 
the tuture system of government for India and seek agree- 
ment for the guidance of my Parliament as to the foundations 
upon which it must stand.” 


Nearly ten years ago the King had sent a message to his 
Indian Legislature. 


“Ten years is but a brief span in the life of any nation, 
but this decade has witnessed, not only in India, but 
throughout all the nations forming the British Common- 
wealth, a quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations 
of nationhood which defy the customary measurement of 
time. 

“It should, therefore, be no matter of surprise to the 
men of this generation that, as was then contemplated, it 
should have become necessary to estimate and review the 
results of what was begun ten years ago and to make further 
provision for the future. Such a review has been lately 
carried out by the Statutory Commission appointed by me 
for that purpose, and you will have before you the outcome 
of their labours, together with other contributions which 
have been or can be made to the solution of the great problem 
confronting you.” 


THE King went on; 


‘No words of mine are needed to bring home to you the 
momentous character of the task to which 


The you have set your hands. Each one of you 
pe cH ts will, with me, be profoundly conscious how 

much depends for the whole of the British 
Commonwealth on the issue of your consultations. This 


community of interest leads me to count it as of happy 
augury that there should be present to-day the representa- 
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tives of my Governments in all the sister States of that 
Commonwealth. . 

“‘T shall follow the course of your proceedings with the 
closest and most sympathetic interest,-not indeed without 
anxiety, but with a greater confidence. The material 
conditions which surround the lives of my subjects in India 
affect me nearly, and will be ever present in your thoughts 
during your forthcoming deliberations. 

I have also in mind the just claims of majorities and 
minorities, of men and women, of town-dwellers and tillers of 
the soil, of landlords and tenants, of the strong and the weak, 
of the rich and the poor, of the races, castes, and creeds of 
which the body politic is composed. For these things I 
care deeply.” 


And His Majesty ended with this fine exordium: 


*“*T cannot doubt that the true foundation of self-govern- 
ment is in the fusion of such divergent claims into mutual 
obligations and in their recognition and fulfilment. It is 
my hope that the future government of India, based on this 
foundation, will give expression to her honourable aspirations. 

“* May your discussions point the way to the sure achieve- 
ment of this end, and may your names go down to history 
as those of men who served India well, and whose endeavours 
advanced the happiness and prosperity of all my beloved 
people. 

“IT pray that Providence may grant you in bounteous 
measure wisdom, patience, and goodwill. 


AFTER the King withdrew the proceedings on the opening 
day had very little interest. A vast tome of objection to 
certain points of the Simon Report was issued 
on behalf of the Viceroy in Council directly 
the Conference met. This work seems to 
have been the labour of lawyers’ clerks taking the Report 
inch by inch and devoting themselves to detail only, and 
while it has many good points it comes at an unfortunate 
time. It appears to the onlooker that the Tite Barnacle 
family have got a good foothold in India, and that they 
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have, to a great extent, lost the art of government. It is 
only fair to say that the British Indian Service has been 
knocked about from pillar to post for the last few years, it 
has had to suffer Dyarchy, that ghastly invention of con- 
ceited highbrows, it has been exposed in the Indian legisla- 
tures to abuse, and it has had no one to defend it. This 
treatment does not create Nicholsons and Lawrences. But 
it is unfortunate that at this moment the Viceroy in Council 
should not have known better how to make use of what was 
good in the Simon Report, and have welcomed the great 
understanding it showed of essentials. He and his advisers 
want to improve it, that is all to the good, but they would 
have been better advised, if they do not want the present 
chaos to continue, to dwell on the points of agreement. It 
would almost seem as if they did not wish a policy they had 
not initiated to be carried out. This big Indian Blue book, 
or whatever it is, exhibits the Englishman on his least attrac- 
tive side, that side which so rarely understands merit when 
it is presented from an unexpected quarter. Because British 
India disliked the Simon Inquest and had no confidence in 
the judgment of the Commission, they were unable to see, 
when the Report was published, that it was, on the whole, 
good. They ought to have welcomed it while endeavouring 
to change the various errors of judgment, of which the pro- 
posed police arrangements were the worst, in the discussion 
necessary to implement the document. Instead of that, 
from the Viceroy downwards, a disapproval was shown which 
has enabled the agitators and busybodies to recapture the 
ground they had lost. A chorus of disapproval has greeted 
their contribution to the problem, which is rather exagger- 
ated coming from some quarters. It is natural that the 
Congressmen should be furious at any improvement on the 
Simon Report, but that English Conservative newspapers 
should criticize a document which tends to put the brake on 
some departments is curious. India is not easy to under- 
stand, and we do not get much enlightenment from the 
Special Correspondents of our great Dailies. British Indian 
Civil Servants are not allowed to speak, and we are therefore 
dependent on what we can pick up. The following gem is 
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illuminating. Someone who recently returned from India is 
reported to have said, “‘ The trouble with India is that there 
are two Ghandis there.”’ 


On October 30th the Conservatives re-elected Mr. Baldwin 
as leader by a majority of 4 to 1. His speech satisfied the 
7 bulk of his party that he meant business 
Loads orgs “this time,” and more than one malcontent 
was brought into line by the last words of his 

speech, which, oddly enough, were not reported. 

The meeting was held at the Caxton Hall, and a graphic 
account of it was given by Colonel Walter Elliot, M.P., in 
the Sunday Times of November 2nd. He described the 
speakers: 


“Lord Hailsham, massive, agile, a heavyweight at the 
top of his form, hammering vigorously and assured. And 
Lymington, from Hampshire, for the ‘ not content,’ young, 
pale, stocky, red-headed, speaking with a short, stiff sin- 
cerity, the very mould of the boys all over the world, from 
slum-corners to castles, who are querying present doctrines 
and hunting for something to which they can give their 
hearts. Lord Salisbury was in the chair, the immemorial 
Cecil, who had to handle all this under Elizabeth, who had 
to handle all this under James, who had to handle Disraeli, 
who had to handle Randolph Churchill. Then the tertiwm 
quid, Lord Beaverbrook, hastening up the aisle to the 
platform instantly at the challenge, a small, frail, fragile man 
like a doll, burnt up with purpose, and holding forth as one 
who speaks with authority and not as the scribes.”’ (Our italics.) 


This last phrase gives the reason for Lord Beaverbrook’s 
immense influence. 


But what Colonel Elliot did not tell us, and other less able 
reporters did not tell us, was that last phrase of Mr. Bald- 

win’s which clinched the affair for more than 
ee one of those who heard him. They were 

as follows: Mr. Baldwin said that if he were 
re-elected leader he should expect greater loyalty in his 
followers than he had received, ‘‘ and,” he added, as he 
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turned to leave the platform and withdraw from the meeting, 
“fewer cold feet.” These last four words, we have been 
told, decided the votes of several people present, and it is 
right that they should have done so, for they are very 
significant. The meeting at the Caxton Hall cleared the air, 
and while we do not pretend that the Conservative Party 
has settled down, we believe that it will do so shortly when 
the Coalitionists have ceased from troubling. There has 
been a grand inquest. The leader has had the views of his 
party put before him with almost embarrassing frankness; 
he has gazed into a crevasse which threatened to divide 
his party, and those who have seen him say that he has 
realized the gravity of the national situation, for, when all 
is said and done, the Conservative Party alone among poli- 
tical parties considers the well-being of the nation as a 
whole—other parties serve this or that section. The Con- 
servatives stand for Britain and the Empire. They may be 
ill advised or weak, they are often both, but their high aim 
is the well-being of the British people and the preservation of 
the Pax Britannia. If Conservatives will be true to their 
principles they can save the nation. They will not save it 
by the compromises perpetually suggested by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Sir Austen Chamberlain. It should be realized 
that the danger of a Coalition is not finally conquered, what- 
ever the optimists may say or think. 


SANGUINE Conservatives who believe that all is quite well 
with their party, and that the greatest danger to its consolida- 
i tion has been scotched, should realize that 
— the Coalition Old Gang are working hard to 
get back to the bad old days when mandarins 

of all parties scrapped our principles in order that they 
might form a Government. Mr. Winston Churchill is said 
to be working overtime to bring about this undesirable end. 
He knows that he was thought to be a great failure as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he probably realizes that he is 
not likely to have a prominent post in any solid Conservative 
Government which is agreed on the policy recently adopted 
by Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Churchill’s recent speeches in his 
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constituency (they were not fully reported in the London 
Press) showed that he had made no advance on his old 
position. He remains a Free Trader, though he is willing to 
concede a tariff for Revenue purposes, he is an anti-prefer- 
entialist. It should never be forgotten that he took the 
duty off tea and thereby abolished one of the most valuable 
Empire preferences. Mr. Churchill is not alone in _ his 
campaign. He has enlisted the support of the Sunday 
Times, which is believed to be a Conservative paper. In an 
article on November 16th, signed Scrutator, the Sunday 
Times advocated a coalition between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives on the lines that the Conservatives should agree to 
proportional representation, and the writer went on to make 
the following astonishing statement: 


“Tf Conservatives refuse because they do not see why 
they should increase the representation of a party which will 
probably oppose them on Protection, why, then, despite 
their hostile votes, they are themselves partly responsible for 
keeping the Government in power. If you wish the end you 
must wish also the means.” 


Comment is impossible on such a looking-glass argument. 
But the writer, evidently a Free Trader and an Old Ganger, 
fills the cup when he makes his further suggestions: 


“has the idea of Parliament as a Council of State lost 
all the force of its appeal? The issue of Free Trade and 
Protection is only one aspect of many in the central problem 
of our politics.” 


And he goes on to say that the making Protection a dominant 
issue is a mistake. He suggests an “ideal course,’’ which 
includes shelving the principal plank of the Conservative 
platform, and hopes for “‘ an era of non-party Government 
to shape the grave issues of National Policy.”” The Cabinet 
—he wisely does not give us their names—no doubt to 
consist of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and to make it quite 
representative of all parties, Mr. Graham and Mr. Alexander. 
We know Mr. Baldwin would not be in it, it is not the least 
of his merits that he will have nothing to do with a Coalition. 
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lon WE do not suggest that the bulk of the Conservative mem- 
old bers of the House of Commons is in any way concerned 
to with these intrigues, which are probably only 
er- Beto the expiring efforts of the old gang to keep 
the their control over the political machine, but 
ble one danger comes from the fact that the younger members 
his of Parliament do not remember the Coalition or the mischief 
lay that it wrought in our public life in the years following the 
an war, and they may be led away by the favourite argu- 
lay ment, said to be continually used by our old Gangers and 
va- others, that Mr. Lloyd George, having one of the acutest 
to brains in the country and being willing to join the Conser- 
uke vatives upon such and such terms, it is folly not to take 

advantage of this unique opportunity, for, the argument 
hy runs, if we do not jump at this wonderful arrangement, Mr. 
vill Lloyd George is equally ready to join the Socialists and 
ite give them the benefit of his remarkable abilities. Our answer 
for to this argument, when it is used to us, is that we remember 
rou Mr. Lloyd George’s performances well, and we should be 


delighted to think that he was attached to any Party other 
than the Conservative Party. No, the task ahead of the 


- Conservatives is not to sell themselves to the highest bidder, 
ers but to get down to the hard tacks of endeavouring to pull 
the country out of the frightful morass in which it is flounder- 
ost ing. We earnestly commend our readers to the perusal of 
nd Sir Ernest Petter’s admirable article, which dots every “i” 
em and crosses every “‘t.’” Sir Ernest is well qualified to speak 
on industry, as he is chairman of one of the biggest engineer- 
7" ing firms in the country, and the engines that he makes 
* are almost a household word. 
ive 
nt THERE is one passage in his article which must make us all 
net pause, and that is where he asks whether the Socialist 
to rah Government wishes to cure unemployment, 
‘eh nine or whether it wishes to see the nation bank- 
ite Bankruptcy? Tupt in order to further Socialist plans. It 
ie is quite certain that none of the legislative 
nat proposals by Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues are directed 


to the assistance of trade as such. The Ministers are pre- 
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pared to spend millions keeping children in schools where 
there is no room for them, and more millions in placing 
men who are unfitted for it on the land, from which the 
competent farmers are being driven daily. They are ready 
enough to finance the dole out of the Exchequer to any 
extent, but when it comes to any device for helping trade 
or agriculture to help itself, then the Government puts 
an absolute extinguisher on the whole affair. In order 
to understand this attitude we should realize that the aim 
of the Socialists is that everything should be done by the 
State and nothing by the private individual. We see the 
results in Russia, which Messrs. MacDonald, Snowden, and 
Lansbury have begged us to “follow.” What is difficult 
to understand is why this matter is not raised in the House 
of Commons. We refer elsewhere to the fact that our 
Socialist Ministers are terrified of Moscow, but it sometimes 
seems to us as though our Conservative members were 
terrified of the Socialists. 

Day after day, from the Socialist side of the House, 
come the most vulgar epithets of abuse. Mr. MacDonald 
recently, in the House of Commons, referred to the whole 
Conservative Party as ‘‘ swine,” and his followers use this 
word and such epithets as “dirty dogs,” ‘dirty tykes,”’ 
etc., daily. The Conservatives, most of them brought up 
in Public School traditions of ignoring what is bad form, 
make a mistake in paying no attention to this. What is 
quite suitable for a young gentleman at Eton in his attitude 
towards a Thames bargee is not good enough in the later 
period of life when they both meet in the House of Commons. 
The Socialists are not at all impressed by the dignity of the 
Conservative members, they merely think that they are 
afraid to answer back or to draw attention to these ugly 
daily scenes. They repeat, with gusto, in their own meetings 
the street abuse they have shouted in the House of Commons, 
adding, “‘ And they don’t dare answer us back.” For the 
general Socialist design is not only to “socialize” all 
services, all production, all distribution, but to destroy 
dignity, where it exists, and all the advantages which any 
class may have from good manners or good breeding. 
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WE hear a great deal of talk, at all times, in political circles 
about party funds. There is a great deal of vague comment 
a on the existence of these “ war chests” and 
Eatice! on what they contain. Until recently the 
Socialist Party was allowed to raise their 
political fund largely by a compulsory levy on Trades Union 
members’ wages. But after the use to which this money 
was put in an effort to make a revolution in 1926 this was 
stopped as a legal right. These funds, like the funds of 
other parties, are now collected by voluntary means. A 
great outcry was the result of this Conservative action 
(Trade Disputes Act, 1927), and the present Government 
are threatening to restore the compulsory levy. They would 
make themselves very unpopular if they did, and they may 
be aware of this, although their touch with the electorate 
appears to be quite severed and they have no air of knowing 
what to be at. 

Socialist funds have many other sources than the com- 
pulsory levy, and they seem to get on very well without it. 
The Liberal Party Fund is complicated by what is known as 
the “‘ Personal Fund ”—money said to have been collected 
by Mr. Lloyd George during the Coalition Government. 
This “‘ Personal Fund ” with its mysterious origin has done 
the Liberals no good, and the gossips have been ready to tell 
us at any time what Mr. Lloyd George had “ bought ” the 
Liberal Party for, and this talk, however ill founded, did 
them no service. Now we are told that the Liberal Party 
is short of cash, and that the “ Personal Fund ” is less bulky 
than it was—more gossip—-more damage, not only to the 
Liberal Party, but to English politics. The existence of 
these secret funds, the accounts of which are not published, 
while their provenance is not known, is harmful to our 
public life. It would be far better for us all if we knew which 
party had got what, and above all where it came from. The 
orgy of honours which disgraced the Lloyd George régime 
has ceased. We hope and believe that the bulk of the 
sale of honours has ceased, though there was a story at one 
time about a baronetcy, £2,000 a year, and a motor-car, 
which was not pretty. But while personal corruption is 
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difficult to guard against, it ought to be perfectly possible 
to prevent the sale of honours by political parties. — 


AFTER South Paddington, where Lord Beaverbrook got his 
candidate, Admiral Taylor, in triumphantly, in the face of 
an official Conservative candidate, a Labour 
Br Elections candidate and a freak candidate, came the 
election at Shipley on November 7th, where, 
for the first time for a great many years, the seat was won 
by a Conservative. The following were the figures: 


J. H. Lockwood (U.) ... .. 15,238 
W. A. Robinson (Lab.) .. .. 13,573 
A. Davy (Lib.) .. “se .. 12,785 
W. Gallacher (Comm.) .. aA 701 

Conservative majority ar 1,665 


The Labour majority at the General Election was nearly 
5,000. The Unionist member, on his return, attributed his 
victory to the Conservative policy of Safeguarding, and also 
to the question of unemployment. Mr. Lockwood ended a 
straightforward statement, made immediately on his return, 
by the following phrases: 


*“‘T have won in the face of the most frantic efforts of the 
other parties to defeat me, and I have won because the sound 
and practical Yorkshire voters in this working-class con- 
stituency now realize that their salvation lies again with the 
Conservative Party.” 


While the defeated Socialist stated that he had been beaten 
by the unemployment question, and the defeated Liberal 
said that he had fought on Free Trade. Thus both his 
opponents bore out Mr. Lockwood’s statement. 

The election gave great satisfaction to the Conservative 
Party. It is a very significant one because the constituency 
was for years Liberal, and when it ceased to be Liberal it 
became Labour. The factor which has converted the hard- 
headed Yorkshireman is that of the ruin staring him in the 
face owing to the sale of- woollen fabrics coming in from 
other countries. At the last election the Socialists assured 
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the voters of Shipley that the Labour Government could 
reduce unemployment without a tariff. They now see that 
this contention is a delusion. It is a pity that Mr. 
Lockwood did not deal with the question of keeping out 
other foreign produce than that which is made at Shipley. 
The woollen operatives would perfectly have understood 
that farmers needed the same help as they did, and that with 
our Dominions at our side the taxation on foreign foodstuffs 
would not necessarily enhance the cost of living. It is to 
be hoped that the Central Conservative Office is beginning 
their educational work now; it does not do to wait until a 
general election before putting your programme before the 
electorate. Much spade-work is required, and there should 
be no loss of time about starting to educate our vast army 
of voters. 


THE Government have lost no time in introducing a Bill for 
raising the school age to 15. This measure is grotesquely 
«Faucets called an Education Bill. If it is passed it 
a will have as its effect the keeping of children 

sitting at school when they ought to be out 
in the world and learning. It is a very unpopular measure 
with the parents, in spite of the fact that they are to be 
paid—apparently without due reference to their means— 
for every child so kept. The Socialist Government do not 
even pretend that they are considering the children in this 
matter, but they want to prevent boys and girls of 14 
from coming into the labour market. We already spend 
vast millions on education, and we see the unsatisfactory 
results all round us. This Bill calls for more millions, and 
it has proved to be a breaking-point with some overburdened 
taxpayers. The Times, in a leader on November 3rd, took 
the old-fashioned line of “no going back upon the principle 
of providing elementary education due to the individual and 
of compelling every child in the land to receive it.” As a 
good many people are seriously questioning this policy in 
the light of nearly 60 years’ experience, the readers of 
our premier journal were glad to have their views put by 
the brilliant pen of Mr. A. P. Herbert on November 4th, 
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when he asked The Times, in “respectful stupefaction, 
Why?” Mr. Herbert went on: 


“FREE education is no more a necessary ‘ principle’ than 
free feeding. My friends at ‘The Black Swan’ are com- 

pelled by law to provide sufficient food and 
eh * shelter for their children; but they are also 

compelled to pay for it, if they can. If they 
can afford to buy beer and tobacco, to bet on horses and go 
to the pictures, to subscribe weekly to a trade union and to 
clubs, they can also afford to pay something weekly towards 
the education of their children. But under the new Bill 
not only am I to pay for their children’s education, but I am 
to pay weekly sums for allowing their children to be educated 
for nothing!” 


Mr. Herbert then declared that he had had enough. 


“‘ Sir, this is the end. I have four children of my own to 
educate; and I give notice that I absolutely decline to pay 
another penny towards the education of other people’s. 
‘ Something for Nothing’ has long been the guiding principle 
of our laws: it is now to be ‘ Everything for Nothing’; and 
I commend to the Opposition parties the more healthy slogan 
‘Nothing for Nothing.’ If they mean what they say about 
economy, they will eject the Government over the Education 
Bill, India or no.” 


It is a test case, and Mr. Herbert is perfectly right. Those 
who voted for this Bill on its second reading, or who abstained 
from voting, ought to be marked men, and should never 
again be allowed to get away with a peroration on Economy. 
The Government was saved on this occasion by the Liberals. 
The opposition Conservatives were much too mealy-mouthed 
in their attitude. They have all through been poor 
defenders of the nation against predatory politics. Their 
voters must look after them better, or Mr. Herbert’s threat, 
at the end of his letter, of an income taxpayer’s strike, will 
certainly one day materialize. It would probably be a wise 
thing for a Union to be formed at once. There is no reason 
why Taxpayers, as well as other members of the community, 
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should not have their interests looked after, and if Govern- 
ments cannot be trusted to give justice without pressure, 
the pressure of numbers must be applied. 


But where a mistake is often made is in supposing that 
Socialists are not equally ready to give free beer, cigarettes, 

and other amenities to the voters. Evidence 
Dele and given before the Licensing Commission on 
November llth, by Mr. J. R. Roberts, clerk 
to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Justices, was to the effect that 
the consumption of liquor had gone up since the dole was 
increased (by our Miss Bondfield). 


** Recently he had asked a police superintendent how he 
accounted for the increase in the number of convictions for 
drunkenness at Newcastle. The police officer attributed it 
to the large number of persons now receiving the ‘ dole’ 
and the raising of the weekly amount payable. The superin- 
tendent instanced the case of a barman who had to change 
his half-holiday from Thursday because on that day the ‘ dole’ 
was now paid, and the trade of the house had increased. That 
explanation was confirmed by the investigating officer of 
the Newcastle labour exchange.” (Zhe Times report.) 


There, Mr. Herbert, you have free beer and you are paying 
for it at this moment, and you are also paying for free 
tobacco. Listen to this. The City Editor of the Sunday 
Times, writing on November 16th, said: 


“Last Sunday reference was made to the favourable 
position of the brewing industry, one of the very few branches 
of trade which have not been adversely influenced by general 
depression. Another business which appears to flourish in 
spite of the reduced spending powers of the public is that of 
tobacco manufacture.” (Our italics.) 


And further on, of cigarettes: 


‘There is no evidence of any diminution in the demand 
for its popular brands.” 


Now Mr. R. J. Barrett, who wrote this, is simply recom- 
mending good investments to his readers. His city article 
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is one of the best that is printed, and if he says that beer 
and tobacco are doing good business, you may take it that 
they are. 

So Mr. Herbert and the other taxpayers are also paying 
for free cigarettes, and it is just as well that their attention 
should be called to this fact, or we shall get into such a habit 
of doing it that we may presently be told that the provision 
of free beer and cigarettes is also one of the things we must 
regard as a principle. 


THE Press on November 19th announced that the Italian 
Cabinet had decided on an all-round cut of 12 per cent. in 
the salaries of State, Provincial, and Municipal 
red aD employees. From Cabinet Ministers down to 
onomize . ° ° ° ° 
apprentices. This drastic cut is said to repre- 
sent something like £14 million. A short time ago Germany 
did the same thing, and reductions in the salaries of all 
State, and municipal and railway officials—all public servants 
from President Hindenburg and Cabinet Ministers downwards 
—are to take effectfrom February Ist. This German cutin 
salaries is said to be going to save about £25 million. 
Australia is contemplating the same drastic economy. 

But the only proposal before the British public, recom- 
mended by a Committee of the House of Commons, is that 
the salary of the British Prime Minister should be raised 
from £5,000 a year to £7,000 a year! The British Prime 
Minister is already the most highly paid Prime Minister in 
the world. Besides his salary he has a London house 
provided for him and, by the generosity of Lord and 
Lady Lee of Fareham, a country house as well, Chequers. 
Chequers is kept up, and indoor and outdoor servants are 
provided. Besides this, every week-end that the Prime 
Minister is there, £15 is handed to him for his week-end 
expenses. The whole of this is included in Lord and Lady 
Lee’s gift and, at a time like this, we talk of raising the 
Prime Minister’s salary! 


THE pretensions of the Boer in South Africa to dominate 
over English Colonists and to impose seventeenth-century 
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ideas on the progressive men who have created the 
wealth of the sub-continent are well known. What is less 
realized in this country is that the Boer is 
Black and unmodified in other respects. He has the slave- 
White in ‘ ‘ ; 
Africa owning mentality of three centuries back, he 
has never forgiven England for freeing his 
slaves, and it is certain that his attitude to the natives of 
South Africa will lead to trouble sooner or later. The 
writer has heard quite well-educated Boers (men who know 
Europe) say that Africa (not South Africa), Africa ought to 
be a white man’s country. Owing to the British Liberal 
Government of 1906, the Boer is seated firmly in the South 
African saddle, and we now see what we see in the way of 
repressive legislation directed against the natives. This is 
particularly galling in Cape Province, where natives have 
had the vote since we granted a constitution to Cape Colony, 
as the Province was then called. These citizens have always 
exercised the franchise with great judgment, and the threat, 
made by General Hertzog’s Government, of taking away 
the native vote, is keenly resented by them. Recently a 
colleague of his, Mr. Grobler, claimed that no European 
Power should adopt any African policy save that dictated by 
the Boers. 

The recent white paper, issued by Lord Passfield on the 
subject of Native Affairs in Kenya, used the unfortunate 
word “ Paramountcy ” instead of equality of status for all 
civilized men, which was Cecil Rhodes’s phrase. This made 
all the Boers shriek together, for they rightly foresee that a 
seventeenth-century tyranny cannot live alongside a more 
modern conception of Native Government. 


GENERAL HERTz0G had a good deal to say on this subject 
when he was over here, and at the banquet given to the 
Dominion and other Premiers on October 31st 


General he spoke as follows (The Times report): 
Hertzog e 


66 
. 


. a few weeks ago I ventured to support 
a colleague of mine in South Africa when he had expressed 
the view that the British Government, when it comes to 
deal with matters of native policy in Africa, should not, 
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without consulting the Government of the Union, introduce 
any new principle or change of policy which might affect 
the position in South Africa. 

“*. . . we do think what we are entitled to is that, as one 
of your partners in Commonwealth co-operation, sharing 
with you in the possession of problems (sometimes vital to 
us) common to both Eastern and Southern Africa, you and 
we should work hand in hand, consulting one another as 
to how to proceed in our tasks respecting these problems so 
that our policies may be mutually helpful and not destructive 
of one another.” 


That is not an unreasonable position to take up. It 
would be a good thing if the Government of the Union of 
South Africa and the British Government had a common 
native policy and full conversations on all matters govern- 
ing native affairs. But that is not what General Hertzog 
means. His point is that the Boers having settled in South 
Africa in the seventeenth century with a higher civilization 
and with superior weapons to the natives are to be allowed 
to keep them in the permanent subordination which was 
natural in the beginning. The following passage shows 
this: 


“In South Africa, ‘European’ is synonymous with 
civilization; and the extinction of the white man must 
inevitably be the extinction of civilization; just as the 
extinction of civilization must prove the extinction of the 
white man in South Africa. There can, therefore, be no 
satisfactory solution of the so-called native problem unless it 
complies with two essentials: (1) That the white man’s 
rule shall be secured unto him; (2) that the good will of the 
white man towards the native shall not be alienated.” 


With regard to the General’s statement that “‘ European ” 
is synonymous with civilization, we have only to point 
to the large numbers of poor Dutch, whg are in every way 
very much lower than the natives, who excel them in brains, 
character, and physique. And at the rate at which the 
poor Dutch are increasing, the menace to civilization in 
South Africa from this source is at least as great as any 
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other. But General Hertzog ended his speech by begging 
his hearers to “look with equal horror upon the para- 
mountcy policy and the ‘ Equal Rights’ doctrine.” 


GENERAL HEeErRTrz0@’s speech did not go unanswered; it 
attracted a great deal of attention, notably from many 
Radicals who have always been pro-Boer, 
and who are largely responsible for putting 
the Boers, who have always ill treated the 
natives, in the saddle in South Africa. The 
most weighty answer was, however, made by the venerable 
Archbishop of Capetown, who has no politics, whose whole 
life has been one of conciliation, and who is loved and revered 
in every corner of the Union. He wrote to The Times on 
November 3rd to say he had read General Hertzog’s speech: 


The 
Archbishop of 
Capetown 


“‘T ENTIRELY agree with all that he says as to the impor- 
tance of not alienating the good will of the European towards 
Edi the native. But is it not surely of equal 
Playing into importance that the good will of the native 
the Hands of 
. towards the European should uot be 
Agitators , : : 
alienated? After all, the country is their 
country as much as it is certainly that of the European, 
whether of Dutch or British extraction. I venture to ask 
this question of the Prime Minister because I know that at 
the present time the good will of the native is being tried 
to the uttermost in consequence of a policy which tends to 
repress rather than to uplift. 


“To take only two instances, I may mention the Colour 
Bar Act, which was placed on the Statute-book some two or 
three years ago; and again the proposal to deprive natives 
in the Cape Province of their franchise rights, which have 
been theirs for many years, which were guaranteed to them 
in the Act of Union, and which they value highly. These are 
only instances of what seems to be the trend of the European 
policy in South Africa to-day. It is this which is alienating 
the good will of the native towards the European, and, 
besides, it is simply playing into the hands of the agitators, 
of whom there are not a few in the country.” 
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The Archbishop thought the East African White Paper 
unfortunately worded, but: 


“What is required is a policy which will be fair and 
just to all, both European and native. From circumstances 
they have both to live together, they are dependent upon 
each other, and the interest of the one is the interest of the 
other. Every one who knows and lives in South Africa 
must realize how difficult the position is. The clash of 
colour meets him at every turn. But I do know that it is 
the opinion of the better educated of the native people 
that they are not having a perfectly fair deal, and that this is 
the opinion not of native people only.” 


The Archbishop might have added that it is the opinion 
of the bulk of the British, whose views were recently voiced 
in The Times by Sir James Rose Innes. 


THE condition of Germany is one that must interest the rest 
of Europe, inasmuch as she is now, as always, a potential 
enemy to England and France, being the only 
great European Power whose past history and 
present condition might lead her into military 
aggression in the near future. The figures, and what they 
portend, of the last general election in Germany deserve more 
serious study than they have yet received in this country. 
This is Germany’s first winter, since the war, with serious 
unemployment, and the results of this distress were mani- 
fested at the polls by a gigantic turnover against the estab- 
lished Government. In order to understand what has 
occurred we must consider the figures of an earlier election. 
On December 22, 1929, under 6 million Germans voted for 
the Hitler-de Hugenberg combination against the Govern- 
ment. On September 14, 1930, nine months later, 8,850,000 
followed these revolutionary banners. This leaves out of 
account the half-million new voters. It is calculated that 
over 3 million Germans, who had not previously voted, 
went to the polls in the last election. What happened 
between December and September to cause this immense 
turnover to extreme National Socialism on the one side and 


Germany 
To-day 
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Communism on the other? The answer is easy to give. 
It is unemployment, backed by Moscow bribery. 1930 is 
the first year with bad unemployment that Germany has had 
since the war. It is the ninth that the British Isles have 
had, and we should always remember when our Free Traders 
tell us that protection has not protected Germany and 
America, that it protected them for nine years. 


A THOUGHTFUL article recently appeared in the Revue de 
Paris by Monsieur Wladimir d’Ormesson, which gives a 

clear account of the present situation in 
fer Germany. The writer analyses the figures, 

deduces their meaning, and discusses their 
repercussion on Europe. He finds that the Communists, 
Socialist Nationalists, and Socialists have an immense 
majority of votes in the country over the Conservatives, and 
from this, as well as from contact with Germans, he draws 
the conclusion that there is a violent antagonism to the 
Capitalist Régime. The Revolution, accompanied by its 
fraudulent bankruptcy, altered men’s minds profoundly on 
these points. The small fortunes were destroyed, leaving 
only the few great captains of industry and the Proletariat. 
The vast flow of money, recklessly borrowed in America (and 
also, alas! in England), kept matters quiet for a bit, and while 
it was being absorbed. Hitler and his following (spoken of in 
England as “ fascists’) appear as much against Capitalism 
as Karl Marx; the Hitlerian propaganda speaks of the 
immorality of the present financial Régime, and desires to 
alter it radically. 


““UNDER the circumstances,” says M. d’Ormesson, “it is 
not surprising that Moscow should be interested in the 

success of the Socialist Nationalists. We are 
Sorin m4 told that £1,796,000 was transferred to the 

Hitler headquarters in sterling,’ and our 
author adds caustically, “we now see the value of wheat 
dumping.” The Hitler expenditure of funds during this 
election is said to have surpassed anything ever seen, and yet 
quite respectable Germans appear to regard the Hitler party 
with satisfaction. 
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M. D’ORmEsSON, while putting unemployment a long way 
first as a cause of discontent, suggests other minor reasons 

for the violent turn of the election against 
The Causes the German Government. Socialism has pro- 
duced an incredible amount of interference with liberty, the 
administration is sticky and bad, the citizen is bothered to 
death with forms, he dislikes taxation, hates paying war 
debts, dreads Jewish domination, all these discontents are 
promised remedies by the Austrian agitator, Hitler, and the 
other Socialist parties. There is, in short, an hysterical 
political situation, which is very dangerous. 

Above all there is vast unemployment—nearly three 
million of it officially, probably another million in reality, 
for, unlike in England, the unemployment dole bears some 
relation to the contributions. The worker is given nothing 
until he has contributed twenty-six weeks towards his 
insurance. M. d’Ormesson calculates that not less than 
fifteen million people are directly or indirectly affected by the 
want of work. Underfed, miserable, it is not necessary to 
look further for the discontent with the Government recently 
shown. 


“THE vice of German Parliamentarianism .. . is that it is 
entirely negative.” The nation has been given self-govern- 

ment, but the people do not know how to 
oe use this power. There are no short cuts in 

arhament i +e , 

nature, there are also none in political train- 
ing. Under the Empire the Reichstag had no authority 
and no responsibility. Actually this former condition still 
affects the situation. The German democracy has not in 
any way found itself, and the actual political parties work 
like rigid and uninspired machines, each group only consider- 
ing group interests. ‘‘ Are we Germans a nation?” asked the 
German Minister of Finance last July. Well, are they? 
There is as yet no means of knowing. Monsieur d’Ormesson 
dwells on the lack of ability among German public men, but 
that we cannot say too much about, having the same poverty 
in England. He does not see any leaders of ability, he sees 
Germany as a country of pessimism, he knows that her cry 
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here, now, and all the time will be that she does not want to 
pay reparations. He suggests that this remark should be 
made to America, who absorbs all the reparation money 
Germany produces. 

But there are other dangers than that Germany will 
wish to default. She is in chaos, she is divided against 
herself, and the winter will very likely see serious rioting. 
Her old remedy, the diversion against the Foreigner, especially 
the recent enemy, is Germany’s classical method for consoli- 
dating her people. Let us keep our heads, but let us not 
forget the possibilities, is M. d’Ormesson’s advice to France. 
It is good advice to France. It is better advice to England, 
which is not so sane as France about European politics. We 
must expect an era of bluster and threats both from German 
Conservatives and Hitlerites, and we must not, as M. 
d’Ormesson says, give way to hysteria from whatever quarter 
it comes. But does it not give us, as English people, some- 
thing to think about that our Government should vote 
credits to Russia in order to enable her to ruin our farmers 
and manufacturers and bring chaos to Central Europe? 


Tus brings us to a matter which affects our honour as a 
nation, and it is one that ought to be cleared up. Why is 

our present Cabinet obliged to do whatever 
gl the Soviet Republics want? What, to put 

out a ‘ 

the matter briefly, is the hold that the present 
rulers of Russia have over the present British Cabinet. 
Members of that body must know the degree of unpopularity 
that they incur by their abject attitude. They can have no 
illusions about that. What are they committed to, and who 
holds their paper? We know that many of the present 
Cabinet, Messrs. MacDonald, Snowdon, and Lansbury, signed 
the Leeds Manifesto of May 23, 1917, urging their fellow- 
Socialists to “follow Russia” and to prepare to do for 
England what the Revolutionaries had done for Russia. We 
know that these three members of the Government made 
every effort to hamper the progress of the war. “‘ Following 
Russia” then meant victory for Germany. Following 
Russia now means ruin to British farmers and manufac- 
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turers. Still, though we know this we are very much puzzled 
at the meek way in which, in the face of continual Soviet 
abuse and vituperation, our Ministers continue to kow-tow. 
Why are the Soviets the masters of these men? No expla- 
nation of this has ever been given, unless it is that they are 
so personally pledged to a world revolution that they have 
at all times to obey the orders of their chiefs, and in that 
case the public in England, who are not revolutionary and 
who detest the Soviet Tyranny, will know what to do. 


Lorp Luoyp is doing a useful work in calling attention 
to this Russian scandal. Speaking at Spennymoor, Durham, 
on November 11th, he said: 


“That last night’s debate in the House 
of Commons showed the obedience which the Bolshevist 
Government had learned to expect from Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Lansbury. Was it not time that the whole country 
knew clearly what it was that existed in the relations between 
this Cabinet and the Bolshevist Government, which com- 
pelled a Government sitting in London to accept humiliation 
after humiliation, insult upon insult, and injury upon 
injury, at the hands of a foreign Government ? 

“Let the public contrast the manner in which the 
Government turned their back upon representations from 
our own people overseas and yet made overture after overture 
towards a Government who not only openly organized 
rebellion against us in Egypt, India, and China, but who 
openly admitted their aim was to destroy religion, who 
confessed to their abandonment of all Christian morality, 
and whose large-scale deeds of brutality and oppression were 
known to the whole civilized world. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would do nothing to open wider the doors to those of 
our own people who had fought and died for our type of 
civilization, but they would assist in every possible way they 
could the dumping of slave-made goods from a country 
which was fighting against us in every quarter of the globe.” 
(The Times report.) 


Lord Lloyd 


We commend the above passage to our readers. 
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led Tus year Armistice Day was celebrated with exceptional 

iet fervour. Hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 

Ww. er children, all over England, made a special 

la- Armistice effort to honour the Glorious Dead who we all 
Day 

ure mourn. No one who saw the dense crowd 


ve which reached from the steps of the National Gallery to the 
at gates of Parliament will ever forget the sight, and the dead 
nd silence seemed the more intense owing to the numbers who 
shared it. His Majesty the King, with his sons and the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire, were at the Cenotaph, where 
on a brief service was conducted. 

m, There was a reason for the fervour of the people on this 
particular Armistice Day. At the end of October, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, had announced 


a that foreign envoys visiting Great Britain had been notified 
ist F 
nd that it was no longer necessary for them to lay wreaths on 


K the tomb of the Unknown Warrior, nor at the Cenotaph. 
ny The Socialist Press informed us at the same time that this 


my was done to assist in the eradication of the memories of 

rn the war. Weall know what the war record of Mr. MacDonald 

sas and the bulk of his colleagues was, and if any of our readers 
are ignorant of what these men were doing while the heroes of 

he the Army and Navy were defending their country, we refer 

rel them to Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing Press, 6d.). 
It is natural that such men as our present Ministers should 

ire . nai : 

ve wish to forget patriotism and sacrifice. 

£6 But the Socialists are not England, and Mr. Rudyard 

ho Kipling, in the Daily Telegraph of November 3rd, spoke for 

Fy the nation in a poem called “‘ Memories.” 

y “The Socialist Government speaks: 

n- 

of “*. . . Though all which once was England stands 

Subservient to Our will, 
of The Dead of whom we washed Our hands, 
ey They have observance still.” 


if And in a fine passage the poet tells how the men who are 
now in power did nothing to help in the hour of need, but 
after : 


‘* We used Their dearly-opened road 
To traffic with Their foes.” 
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And the Socialists go on to say: 


“*. . . Our hour 
Comes not by staves or swords 
So much as, subtly, through the power 
Of small corroding words.” 


Thus may the memory of the heroes be slain, and so by 
the steady action of those who had no heroism they may 
be forgotten while the Socialist Government 


**. . . Daily tarnish with Our breath 
The ends for which They died.” 


Never was Mr. Kipling more the Laureate of England 
than when he wrote these lines, for which we thank him. 


THE evening of Armistice Day was the occasion of a British 
Legion Festival of Remembrance at the Albert Hall. The 
: Indian Princes were there, the Women’s War 
eae Services and Nursing Services, the massed 
bands of the Brigade of Guards played. 
The huge hall was packed. After the march past the 
Prince of Wales spoke, saying, as he so often does, what is in 
the minds of our people. He must also have reacted against 
the idea of forgetting the war, for he urged his hearers— 
and they could be counted in millions, for the speech was 
broadcast—never to forget. 

‘““We do not want another war. We must not even 
contemplate one, and above all we must do our utmost to 
avoid any war. On the other hand, we must not forget the 
Great War. To forget that, which means to neglect to honour 
those who fought, not only the fallen, but the survivors, is a 
way to breed new wars. If you read history you will find 
that in the past nations have been apt to take up arms light- 
heartedly, and the reason has generally been that the rising 
generation never realized the horrors that had happened 
before their day. This does not apply to-day, but there is 
a danger in the rising generation knowing little or nothing 
about the Great War. I feel very strongly that it is one 
of the duties of the British Legion to see to it that this memory 
never fades and that the youth of the Empire are never left 
in ignorance.” (Our italics.) 

This advice should be taken to heart by all parents and 
schoolmasters. 
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DECEMBER IsT is the date on which, according to the unlucky 
Act placed on the Statute-book by this Government, miners’ 
Coal hours are to be reduced to 7}, except in 
Yorkshire, where they are already working 
by this time. The industry is in a bad way and Mr. Shinwell, 
ay the Minister of Mines, has openly said that it cannot 
afford a stoppage. The Liberal and Socialist Press are 
inveighing against what they call the owners’ threats, the 
owners having said that reduction of hours must mean 
nd reduction of wages, unless a number of the poorer mines are 
to be closed. The miners are not well led, they were 
originally very unwise to oppose the spread-over, and their 


9 opposition to it shows how much they are out of touch with 
; reality. Their Union has no man of ability in it; true the 
i owners are not brilliant in their tactics, but after all the 
ed . , 48 
basic fact of price and output must govern their decisions. 
ed. ; , ; 
h They propose a drastic cut in the men’s wages, the share- 
nis holders have already in most instances had their dividends 
4 cut—are the Directors of the Mining Companies cutting their 
Ti fees? We believe that in many instances they are, -but 
tf they ought to tell us so, we ought to have cards on the table, 
xs so much—10 per cent. or whatever it is—off the men’s wages, 
10 per cent. off the Directors’ fees. Cards on the table, 
eA Gentlemen! 
to 
she OvR railways are in a worse state in many ways than our 
ur mines. The dividends have gone to vanishing-point and a 
3 a , very large cut is proposed in wages and staff 
nd And Railways salaries. The Daily Mail of November 19th 
ht- asks, ‘‘ And what about the Directors? ”’ 
ng “The railway companies’ proposals for a cut of 


£11,000,000 in the wages of the 625,000 men in their employ 
are now before the trade unions. It is, in our judgment, a 
ng distinct misfortune that in putting this scheme forward the 
boards of directors have not followed the example set a 
ai fortnight ago by the directors of Cables and Wireless and 
announced a substantial cut in their own salaries.” 


Cables and Wireless made a cut all round. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that in 1928 the 25 per cent. cut on 
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the railways went from the top to the bottom. It is a pity 
that the same thing has not been announced this time. 


An event of great European importance occurred as we 
were going to press last month, namely the marriage of 
Boris, King of Bulgaria, with Princess Joanna, 


a daughter of the King of Italy, at the Basilica 
Wedding of St. Francis at Assisi. The ceremony was 


short of all but the barest ritual in order to 
meet Papal exigencies, King Boris being of course a member 
of the Orthodox, and not of the Roman Church. The young 
couple are believed to be sincerely attached to each other 
and their marriage would have taken place last year but 
for the Pope’s refusal to grant a dispensation to Princess 
Joanna. Some uneasiness at the last moment was caused 
in Bulgaria by the announcement that King Boris had 
pledged himself to bring up his children as Roman Catholics. 
The Bulgarians would not, it is said, tolerate this. They 
are as keen about their Orthodox Christianity as any Roman 
Catholic about Romanism, and an Article of the Constitution 
provides that the King of Bulgaria shall profess the Orthodox 
faith. It is hoped that the young couple will be able to 
steer their way through the troubled waters created for 
them by Papal intransigence now they are settled in 
Bulgaria. Certainly the Papal hand weighed heavily on 
the wedding at Assisi, of which full accounts appeared in 
the English Press. Not even a low Mass was said, the 
religious ceremony being confined to the bare words of 
consent, and the placing of a ring on the bride’s finger; 
this was followed by a homily, and the reading of the new 
Italian marriage law. The bridal party were only twenty- 
three minutes in the Church. Queen Joanna was dressed 
in bridal white, with no jewels, and one spectator said 
that her garments were more like those of a nun than a 
queen on her wedding day. 

The Italian crowd, however, showed by their enthusiastic 
reception of the young couple that the wedding was very 
popular in Italy, and the reception given to King Boris 
and his bride at Sofia surpassed all expectations, and then 
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also the generous welcome of the bride by the Orthodox 
Church made a pleasant contrast to the meagre service 
in Italy. 

It is recognized in Bulgaria that an understanding with 
Italy will give added weight to Bulgarian influence in the 
Near East. This does not mean that Bulgaria will change 
her wise policy in her difficult Yugoslavian relations into 
which she has never dragged Italy, the former enemy of 
Yugoslavia. The latter is the one country which may 
look with misgiving on a marriage which connects two 
countries with which she is not on easy terms. 


PESSIMISTS and professional mischief makers have been 
shaking their heads over this marriage. France has taken 
a great part in diplomatic effort in the 
Balkans, her object being to stabilize them 
on the basis of the Versailles Treaty. She 
has made Yugoslavia her main pivot, Yugoslavia having 
been the greatest gainer of any of the Balkan States from 
the readjustment of frontiers. The Yugoslavs are a manly 
and forward looking people; they showed their potential 
military qualities in the Great War, and their King is a 
capable and patriotic man. But if France has supported 
Yugoslavia, she has supported her in stabilization, not in 
aggression. She has smoothed away difficulties, when they 
arose between the Serbs (as it seems more easy to call 
them) and their neighbours. She wants peace in the 
Balkans, and all that ensues from it. Italy has another 
point in view. She expects to have enemies to the North 
and East, and she looks with anxiety on the formation of 
strengthening Alliances between states that were, under 
the Hapsburgs and Turks, her enemies. Italy has not 
tried to stabilize the Balkans, rather has she made difficulties 
between the various States. This action of Italy is caused 
by the dread that in the event of her having a war with 
France, the Yugoslavian troops would be at the disposal 
of their French protectors. Thus the Italian-French rivalry 
appears to be taking the place of the old Russian—Austrian 
rivalry of pre-war days. So true is it that the facts of 


France and 
Italy 
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Race and geography are NEVER changed by the phrase 
makers who draw up protocols and treaties. The Italian 
marriage strengthens the Balkan position of Italy as against 
France, by giving Yugoslavia a sense of encirclement. 
But she is determined to give no excuse for aggression, 
and her patience under recent provocations on her frontiers 
—there were outrages by Macedonian dynamiters—has 
given a guarantee that no rash act on her part will 
precipitate a conflict. 


THE situation between France and Italy gives no cause for 
immediate alarm, but it is well that we should recognize 

these rivalries and do our best, in as far as 
cao of we have any influence, to assuage them. Our 

diplomacy has not the commanding position 
in Europe that it had in the old days, partly owing to the lack 
of competence of successive Foreign Ministers, but chiefly 
owing to our idiotic talk of reliance on, and subservience to, 
the League of Nations. Every one knows that in the event 
of a serious war the League of Nations would shut up shop 
until it was over. Everyone knows this, and on the Continent 
the League is not taken seriously, except by our former 
enemies as a means of weakening the British Empire. In 
this country, however, under the Liberal Little England 
pressure (disguised now as the League of Nations Union, 
although some well meaning and short-sighted Conservatives 
belong to it) successive Governments have at different times 
appeared to pin their faith on the prevention of war by the 
League of Nations. The fact that the people who put 
forward these fatuous statements are the same individuals, 
in many instances, who assured us of Germany’s peaceful 
intentions before July 31, 1914, does not in any way decrease 
our alarm. 


THE activities of the League of Nations Union continue. 
The object, we are told, is to popularize the League of Nations 
itself. Actually the speakers preach pacifism and disarma- 
ment. It would be interesting to know what they say to 
the recent League Report at Geneva that land disarma- 
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ment cannot be tackled. Sea disarmament, as we know, has 
gone so far that the British Navy no longer maintains a 

One-Power Standard. The effect of the 
League preaching of this class of pacifism on a nation, 
if it really succeeded in influencing it, would be 
to give it the will to defeat. For some reason 
the Church of England has attached itself to the League 
of Nations Union, and everywhere appears to encourage it. 
How our worthy bishops and clergy would feel if England 
were defeated on sea and land and undera dominant Power 
who wished to impose Roman Catholicism or some other 
non-Anglican worship on the English, we do not know. 
One of the peculiarities of the League of Nations Union is 
that it publishes no accounts, so it is impossible to say 
where the money for the immense propaganda, which is 
going on all the time, comes from. It may be from foreign 
sources unfriendly to this country, from International 
Financial sources wishful to influence politics here or from 
any otherwhere, but the fact remains that this body, with 
many distinguished names on it, works behind a complete 
smoke screen of its own creation. Any strength it may have 
comes from Liberal Little Englandism, supported, as we have 
said, by the sentimentality of the clergy. In no other 
country would a propaganda of this kind be allowed without 
some knowledge of where the funds which sustain it are 
coming from. 


THE congressional elections in the United States of America 
have practically resulted in a deadlock brought about by 
the heavy loss of Republican senatorships 


fee - and the large gains of the Democrats in the 
erican : 
Elections House of Representatives. But we must 


remember that under the extraordinary 
American constitution, which grows more out of date 
year by year, the new Parliament actually does not meet 
for another twelve months. Meanwhile the old régime 
dominated by Mr. Hoover will carry on as best it can, 
though it will probably not care to flout public opinion 
by doing anything outrageous. The election is regarded 
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as a “nasty knock” for the President, and it has gone 
far to shatter the Hoover legend with which the English 
and other European newspapers have bemused their readers. 
Mr. Hoover had a great reputation for efficiency and 
determination and, though not a professional politician and 
distrusted by professional politicians, was thought to be 
capable of controlling the situation in Washington by virtue 
of his command of the Republican Party. He has bitterly 
disappointed his friends and admirers by his breakdown 
and indecision, and, although he is said to be anxious to 
secure the Republican nomination in 1932, his chances 
of doing so are thought to be much less bright than 
they were before this tremendous rebuff, which shows 
that he does not enjoy the confidence of the American 
people. 


As long as the War is remembered, the shooting of Nurse 
Cavell by order of the German Military Governor of Brussels 

will be remembered. Pro-German Mini- 
Nurse Cavell : ; 

mizers of German war crimes have spent a 
lot of ink in endeavouring to make us believe that, in some 
way, the German Authorities were not responsible, that the 
shooting was a mistake of subordinate officers, that the 
Governor knew nothing about it. There have been no end 
to the lies told about the end of that noble and devoted 
woman. Here at last is evidence, which tells us exactly 
what occurred. It is the account written by the Marqués 
de Villobar, Spanish Minister in Brussels during the German 
occupation of that town. During his lifetime he made no 
public statement, but he left memoirs to be published after 
his death, and an account of the effort he made to save 
Nurse Cavell is among his papers. The German General 
guilty of giving the order to shoot Nurse Cavell was General 
von Sauberzweig, the Military Governor of Brussels, who 
would not hear of reprieve or any delay. This is what the 
Marqués de Villobar says, as reported in The Times, Novem- 
ber 22nd: 


“On the evening of October 11, 1915, the Marqués was at 
dinner with Baron Lambert-Rothschild, when Mr. Gibson, 
First Secretary of the United States Legation, accompanied 
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by M. de Laval, a Belgian advocate, who was adviser to 
the Legation, came to see him on a matter of urgency. Mr. 

Gibson told him that the trial of Princess Marie 
ah, eet de Croy, Mme. Thuilliez, and the Countess 

Jeanne de Belleville was proceeding, but 
that Miss Cavell’s was over, and that she had been condemned 
to death, and was to be executed at dawn. Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, the United States Minister, who was in bed with 
a high fever, had sent Mr. Gibson to ask the Marqués to take 
his place in appealing to the German authorities at least for 
the postponement of the execution. 

“The Marqués immediately set off to see Baron von der 
Lancken, knowing, however, that he had not much influence 
with General von Sauberzweig, who was at that time acting 
temporarily in the place of General von Bissing, the German 
Governor-General of Belgium, who was absent on leave. 
Very late he succeeded in having a conference with the 
Baron, and a keen discussion took place on the mistake that 
the execution would be. In the end the Baron agreed to try 
to stop it. The Spanish Minister accompanied the Baron to 
General von Sauberzweig’s residence and waited in his 
motor-car outside the house to learn the result of the inter- 
view. Baron von der Lancken came out, very pale, and said, 
‘I could not get anything out of him.’ The Marqués 
reports the Baron’s conversation with the General, whom he 
had begged to defer the execution. The discussion had 
ended with these words addressed to the General: ‘The 
blood of this woman will fall on you and your children.’ 
The Marqués then asked the Baron to appeal by telephone 
to the Kaiser, who was then at Spa, but the Baron could not 
get into communication with his Majesty. Nothing more 
could be done, and the execution took place in the morning 
of October 12th at seven o’clock at the Tir National.” 


That is the story. Miss Cavell was condemned to death 
on October 11, 1915. Three years later the Germans were 
beaten to their knees, and then, and then only, they probably 
regretted their savagery. It is good to learn, even at this 
late hour, to whom we are indebted for the effort to save 
this noble Englishwoman. ' 


** Her name liveth for evermore.”’ 
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Spain has had a troubled month. Sporadic labour difficul- 
ties in many places, Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, and others 
; have occurred. The whole country is in a 
ches restless condition, and the solid elements, 
which usually stand, in civilized countries, for 
the existing Régime, seem in many notable cases to have 
abandoned the game, and either to be definitely hostile to 
the person of the Monarch or to be waiting on events. It 
is very surprising, even in Spain, that land of Surprises, to 
see many former monarchists, men well known for their 
solidity of character and competence, professional men, by 
temperament conservative, refusing altogether to support 
the present Régime. The reason for this is that Conserva- 
tives think they were let down when the coup d état was 
made by General Primo di Rivera. While it is certain 
that the General himself when he needed support did not 
get it. 
The record of the Dictator was a remarkable one, he was 
a great and most disinterested servant of Spain. He gave 
his King and country six years of peace and Reform. He 
stopped the disastrous Moroccan war, checked dishonesty, 
reformed administration, and brought the turbulent Catalans 
into the fold. He was an ardent monarchist, and he therefore 
laid a heavy hand on agitation which he was largely able to 
do because he never summoned Parliament. General Primo 
di Rivera was an administrator and a developer, he built 
roads and projected great Harbour improvements, but he 
was not a politician, and when the time of trial came and the 
agitators began to make themselves felt, he was dropped by 
the King, and we can now see the results. 


Some parts of Spain are so unfriendly to the Monarchy that 
the speakers of a Union, formed to defend it, are unable to 

et a hearing at meetings. Barcelona, San 
i ene amano. i Bilbao anaes these places, 
and they welcome the most violent Communists, while 
Socialists are listened to with avidity. The present Govern- 
ment seems unable to meet this situation and looks 


helplessly on. 
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The King has a very difficult row to hoe, and it is a 
misfortune for Spain that he should have lost the support 
of many Conservatives of weight just when he most requires 
it. These men may be divided into two classes. Those who 
wish to see the Monarchy continue, desiring only to change 
the person of the Sovereign, and those who have completely 
changed their views and have become Republican. All this 
does not mean that Spain will soon plunge into a Revolution, 
or that people in Spain are sharpening their knives for rapine 
and revolt, but it does mean a very disturbed and compli- 
cated political Situation, and one that all who wish for peace 
must hope to see soon resolved. 


We have not much to learn from Ireland nowadays, but 
we have recently had an object lesson by which we should 
profit. The Dublin hospitals—like ours— 


. me are short of cash, and it was realized by 
Ireland the more intelligent of those responsible for 


finding the necessary supplies that it was 
perfectly useless in these days to tout for voluntary 
subscriptions, so the Committees of the Dublin hospitals 
got together and organized a sweepstake on a gigantic 
scale, of which the proceeds should go in certain proportions 
to the prize-winners, who would be decided by the results 
of the Manchester November Handicap. This scheme was 
a huge success, as people from all over the world took 
tickets, and over £600,000 was paid in, of which the Dublin 
Hospitals are expected to get about £120,000. Our 
egregious Government tried to prevent money going to 
Dublin from this country, and they were properly reproved 
by a cartoon in Punch on November 19th, in which “ Police 
Constable ” Clynes says, “‘ Now then, what’s this? Gambling 
for a good cause! Nobody in this country is allowed to 
gamble except with Bookies or on the Tote.” 

It is to be hoped that the heads of our hospitals will 
take a leaf out of the Irish book, and will bring pressure 
to bear on our politicians, so as to enable the admirable 
London and Provincial Hospitals to be in funds and not 
always begging. At present the lives of the already greatly 
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overburdened taxpayers are made miserable by the appeals 
they are quite unable to respond to because they no longer 
have the cash. If we were not such ‘sticks-in-the-mud we 
should extend this system to National Finance and issue 
Premium Bonds, which would be extremely attractive to 
an immense public in this country and abroad, and which 
would enable us to reduce the burden of the National Debt. 
Some day this will happen, when we have an intelligent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When will that be? 


Times are hard and Mr. Snowden has seen to it that the 
children, like other people, will enjoy a restricted Christmas 
this year. With many households, the annual 


ie. fortnight at a Winter Sports resort will almost 
Holidays certainly have to go by the board. Probably 


this will prove a blessing in disguise, for, as 
we have already pointed out in these pages, school holidays 
are provided in order that children may learn to appreciate 
the advantages of Home Life, and it is a mistake to teach 
them that happiness can only be secured by hurrying at once 
to a foreign hotel. They do not even enjoy the ordinary 
benefits of travel abroad, for the place is packed with their 
own compatriots and an artificial atmosphere of organized 
pleasure for its own sake prevails. Yet many a town mother 
must look forward with misgiving to the prospect of having 
to provide a turbulent and high-spirited family with occupa- 
tion and amusement for four long weeks in a small London 
house. Some of these parents gave expression to their 
difficulties in an interesting correspondence which appeared 
in The Times last autumn. They complained, with reason, 
that the children demanded money on all occasions to spend 
on picture shows and the like entertainments, which they 
afterwards listlessly condemned as “rotten.” It is a probem 
with us all. Every one is poor nowadays, yet there never 
was a time when it was so “ devilish easy’ to spend. The 
shops are crammed with luxury trash; cinemas, theatres, 
restaurants, charabancs, all clamour to provide us with 
pleasure if only we will pay them toamuse us. It is certain, 
however, that if the country is to recover in an economic 
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sense, we must spend less on our pleasures as on everything 
else, and the youngsters must bear their share. 

How then are we to keep the children happy, in the towns 
especially? Some money, of course, ‘we must spend, but 
how can it be laid out so as to give the maximum of healthy 
occupation at a minimum of cost? 


Most modern forms of amusement are unsatisfactory 
because everything is done for us; we have only to look 
: on. Whereas our ploys, to be really absorb- 
— ing, should give us something to do ourselves. 
Even in a town it should be possible for 
several families to combine to hire a field on the outskirts 
or a room in a street for a very small sum in winter, where 
the children could form a hockey or a badminton club and 
take healthy exercise twice a week. Nor would it be very 
expensive to take a bus to Hampstead Heath and indulge 
in apaperchase. All boys are not, perhaps, so easily amused 
as a pair of brothers known to the writer who set themselves, 
one Christmas holidays, to explore the London omnibus 
system. They travelled, on the top, from end to end of 
every bus route in London and its environs. They saw 
much country and a great deal of life. If we cannot afford 
many theatre tickets, private theatricals at home can be 
most entertaining. Once we admit the principle that we will 
“do” and not be ‘“‘ done for,” life will reveal unlooked-for 
possibilities. For it is eternally true that young people 
are really happier with the employments they invent for 
themselves than with those provided by outside agencies. 

In the country, of course, things are much easier. Coun- 
try neighbours all know one another, whereas in London 
they live side by side as strangers. There may be fewer 
set parties in the country, but small social engagements 
make themselves. All the amusements outlined above are 
available, and many more beside. There are days with 
the hounds, on foot if not on pony-back; rat-hunts when 
the ricks are thréeshed; bicycle expeditions; even the daily 
tasks of garden and homestead have their interest and 
charm. Dogs and pets are possible. After all, this passion 
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for amusement is a modern and, in the opinion of many, 
a very mischievous growth. 

In Victorian days it was not thought necessary to provide 
amusements for children, they were left to do that for 
themselves. No doubt the Victorian restrictions pressed 
heavily on grown-up girls, who should have been allowed 
greater scope for development. But the children were 
probably happier in those days, more natural, and certainly 
less blasé and tired. 


Our Lawn Tennis Association, following in the footsteps of 
its opposite numbers abroad, nowadays annually publishes 

a list of the best players in the country. 
The Such a list is as easy to criticize as it is 
Twelve Best 

difficult to compile. The quidnuncs can 
always point out how it might be improved by exclusions 
and inclusions. But generally it is regarded as a competent 
performance that has given additional zest to the game— 
the chosen being most anxious to remain within the charmed 
circle while outsiders are no less anxious to get inside. 
Only singles were taken into account in arranging this order 
of merit, and the period surveyed was from April 1 to 
September 30, 1930. 


MEN WoMEN 


1. H. W. Austin 1. Mrs. Holcroft-Watson 
2. H. G. N. Lee 2. Miss P. E. Mudford 
3. Dr. J. C. Gregory 3. Miss B. Nuthall 
4, J. 8. Olliff 4, Miss J. C. Ridley 
5. N. Sharpe 5. Miss M. Heeley 
6. H. K. Lester 6. Mrs. Fearnley Whiting- 
7. F. J. Perry stall 
8. C. H. Kingsley 7. Miss D. E. Round 
9. K. C. Gandar Dower 8. Miss Joan Fry 
10. W. H. Powell 9. Mrs. L. G. Owen 
11. E. C. Peters 10, Miss E. H. Harvey 
12. I. G. Collins 11. Mrs, R. E. Haylock 


Insufficient data— 12. Mrs. C. G. McIlquham. 
G. P. Hughes 


NOW OR NEVER 


THE weekly returns of growing unemployment, and the 
enormous fall in exports of manufactured goods, emphasize 
the fact that the country is rapidly approaching a crisis 
of the first magnitude. 

The Socialist Government, in as far as it realizes this, 
proclaims its inability to do anything to stem the tide 
of misfortune, and in order that it may, as far as possible, 
tie the hands of those who alone possess a remedy, it has 
ratified the tariff truce, and has refused to grasp the 
outstretched hand of the Dominions, preferring—as 
the Morning Post so aptly puts it—‘“‘the hairy paw of 
the Soviet baboon.” 

The conduct of the Labour Government gives rise 
to the gravest reflections. One is inclined to imagine 
Messrs, MacDonald, Snowden, Graham and Co. meeting 
every week with tears in their eyes as the returns of 
increasing unemployment and diminishing exports are read 
out to them. May it be that the reverse is the case, and 
that these men view the figures placed before them not 
merely with complacency, but with delight as bringing 
nearer the bankruptcy of Capitalism, and the destruction 
of private ownership, which after all is their avowed 
policy. 

The fact that the Socialist Party consider the present 
moment, when British industry is groaning under a 
burden which it obviously cannot bear, opportune for 
placing upon it the added cost of the School-Leaving-Age 
Bill, gives some justification for these reflections. Is it 
really intended to be the last straw to break the camel’s 
back, and provide the opportunity “‘to secure for the 
producers by hand or by brain the common ownership 
of the means of production”? If so, we are heading for 
chaos, 

Documents in my possession give ample ground for 
the anxieties I express, and I would refer to a speech 
made by Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Transport, 
at Barnsley on November 17, 1929, in which he said that 
“the real remedy and the objective of his Party was the 
complete extinction of private enterprise and trading.” 

It cannot, therefore, be ruled out that in dealing with 
the problems that face us we may be making a great 
mistake in thinking that the aims of our fellow-countrymen 
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at present in office are the same as our own. We may 
be fighting against “‘ spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

As an industrialist facing difficulties, which appear 
almost insuperable, and realizing the responsibility of 
hundreds of hitherto happy homes dependent upon the 
success of my efforts, I look around to see where else a 
gleam of hope may be observed. 

Upon a station bookstall a few days ago I saw a book 
entitled How to Tackle Unemployment. As an old Rugby 
back, “‘tackling’’ rather appealed to me, and although 
sixpences are none too plentiful nowadays I invested 
one in a copy, hoping that the long-sought-for solution 
of our unemployment problem might be obtainable in 
exchange for it. Alas, it is almost the worst investment 
that I ever made with a sixpence, and its only redeeming 
feature is that it contains 104 pages of paper admirably 
adapted for making pipe-lights. How the three worthies 
whose names appear on the cover can put this document 
forward as a sane contribution to our unemployment 
problem appears to me to pass comprehension. A national 
loan for the paltry sum of £250,000,000 to be expended 
in two years stands in the forefront of the picture. I 
remember in my youth I used to think sometimes that 
a Bank overdraft was as good as cash in hand, but before 
long I was brought up against hard facts. Truly if the 
said loan should, from the day it was granted, wipe out 
unemployment altogether we should save £100,000,000 a 
year for the two years, but we should expend £250,000,000 
on the non-productive works proposed, and at the end of 
the two years be £50,000,000 worse off, after which I sup- 
pose we once more revert to the dole. 

With regard to the other matters dealt with, I am at 
a loss to know what economic advantage accrues to the 
country by turning 350,000 men who ought to be doing 
productive work in the factories and mills on to the roads, 
or in the building of houses for the occupation of people 
subsisting on the dole, or in the placing of 100,000 families 
on farms, farming being an industry which appears to 
the authors so simple in its prosecution that the youngest 
child is capable of managing it, when we know in advance 
that if their amateur efforts should even have results equal 
to the most expert farming of to-day, their produce will 
be subject to dumping which at the present time brings 
about a situation in many cases where the proceeds of 
sale of produce hardly cover the cost of carrying it to 
market. Further, I can assure Mr. Lloyd George that 
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the present state of industry in Great Britain is so glaringly 


manifest to all engaged in it that it does not require “a 
conference of representatives of (a) employers; (6) trade 
unions; (c) the banks; and (d) the distributive trades, 
to point out to them the seriousness of our industrial 
position.” 

No, my sixpence has not taught me how to tackle 
unemployment, and the only effect upon my mind after 
reading the pamphlet is to make me certain that if the 
remedies suggested should be applied “the last state will 
be worse than the first.” 

And yet from the fate which awaits them, and, indeed, 
yawns before them, whether it has been brought about 
by design or by foolishness, the great mass of the British 
people have the right to be delivered, and are looking for 
a deliverer. 

I now take up a document which cost me nothing; 
in fact, was delivered at my door by the postman. It 
is entitled “A National and Imperial Programme ’”— 
“The Policy of the Conservative and Unionist Party.” 
It is only eight pages, and has not the domestic value 
of the more pretentious pamphlet which cost me sixpence. 
No, I am not Scotch, but that sixpence does certainly 
seem to worry me. 

The document consists of the statement issued by 
Mr. Baldwin on October 10th, and a letter addressed by 
him to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. This document does 
appear to me to set forth a sound and sane policy which 
may well prove the first step on the road towards the 
restoration of our National fortunes. It does not, perhaps, 
go quite as far as some would have wished, but I feel 
it is a policy which, if properly set forth and advocated 
by those who believe in it, ought to find acceptance with 
all classes of the community, sickened as they are by the 
results of eighteen months of Socialist misgovernment. 

Mr. Baldwin puts in the forefront of his policy 
“ Rigorous economy ” and “ Reduction of taxation.” May 
I suggest. that the appeal might be greater if the order 
of these desiderata were transposed. We have heard so 
much of this rigorous economy, and we have seen so little. 
The enforcement of it seems to require a spur hitherto 
unapplied. In my domestic and business affairs I find 
the best inducement to rigorous economy is shortage of 
cash. Perhaps the same argument might prove effective 
where all others have failed in National finance. When 
the poor sheep of a taxpayer is there, capable of being 
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shorn a little closer, it seems so difficult to refuse expen- 
diture, the advantage of which is represented so earnestly, 
or to cut down departments so proud of their success in 
generating and filing interdepartmental correspondence. 
Supposing we tried it the other way round and baldly 
reduced taxation, might that not be the most effective 
way of securing the rigorous economy we desire? 

The spending departments would then have no 
alternative; they would be compelled to cut their garment 
according to their cloth. 

I know of nothing that would tend to restore confidence, 
and give a real impetus to industry so much as a definite 
statement from Mr. Baldwin that his first step upon being 
returned to power will be to take a shilling off the income 
tax, and the suggestion may not be as mad as it appears 
on the face of it!!! In investigating abstruse problems 
it is very difficult often to know what is cause and what 
is effect. “Unemployment is awful and causing high 
taxation”’ is one way of stating the case. Perhaps put 
the other way may be even more correct. “ Taxation 
is awful, and causing unemployment.” Certain businesses 
hitherto profitable are failing under the burden of high 
taxation, and their employees are joining the ranks of the 
unemployed, making the burden all the heavier for the 
concerns still able to keep their heads above water, but 
in sight of similar fate. 

A reduction in income tax, followed by the rigorous 
economy promised would give a fillip to industry, and 
would in my judgment more than pay for itself by the 
increased employment which would result as well as by 
the increased prosperity of the taxpayers. For, indeed, 
where is the most hopeful source of rigorous economy? 
Is it not in the reduction and eventual elimination of 
unemployment with its terrible cost to the country of 
something like £100,000,000 a year? 

I entirely agree with Mr. Baldwin that the next step 
to be undertaken is the thorough reform of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance System. At the present moment it 
is not an insurance system at all, but a preposterous system 
of State pauperism. Either make it an insurance system 
as it was intended to be, or for the sake of verity give 
it its proper name. Even Mr. Snowden admits the force 
of this, and there is no one in the country other than those 
who are, to all intents and purposes, robbing their 
impoverished fellow-citizens who does not recognize the 
crying need to get Unemployment Insurance back upon 
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an actuarial basis, and deal with the uninsured under the 
provisions in force for assisting people without means. 

The next point in Mr. Baldwin’s policy is “effective 
protection for our manufacturing industries against foreign 
competition by the immediate introduction of an emergency 
tariff.” And why should industry not be protected? It 
is the only source of new wealth which the country 
possesses. Upon industry, directly or indirectly, all 
National expenditure must fall. It is the state to which 
industry has been reduced by lack of protection which 
is responsible for our present distress. All the increased 
expenditure for social services which has been crowded 
upon the country, and is still threatened, falls upon industry 
sooner or later. What are the facts of the case? 

The Trade Unions demand a high standard of living 
for their members, combined with an unprecedented system 
of social service, the cost of which falls upon industry. 
In addition, they attach restrictions to the carrying on 
of industry, from many of which our American and 
Continental competitors are free. 

At the same time they demand that industry shall be 
subjected to competition which it cannot meet having 
regard to the handicaps referred to, and conditions pre- 
vailing in other countries. 

As a result, industry is compelled to say “ we cannot 
employ you,” and there is no law on earth, nor can be, 
compelling a man to provide employment at a loss to 
himself. 

What can be more illogical than for the Trade Unions 
to demand all the protection they do from industry, and 
to refuse industry itself like protection? The two main 
arguments advanced by Free Traders against Protection 
contradict one another. They say, firstly, “‘ Protection is 
demanded by industrialists from selfish motives; these 
people wish to enrich themselves at the expense of their 
fellow-citizens’’: and, secondly, ‘‘ Protection will result in 
increased prices, and impair still further our ability to 
compete in export markets.” If such should really prove 
the case a very large proportion of our industries would 
be ruined. Where, then, is the selfishness in demanding 
conditions which will lead to the ruin of the people 
demanding them? 

The only cure for unemployment is work, and the 
only work of economic value to us, situated as we are, 
is productive work that will produce commodities for our 
population, and capable of being exchanged for food 
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and raw materials from overseas without which we must 
perish. 

The only way we can produce such commodities in 
an industrialized and mechanicalized and protected world 
is by manufacturing them in such quantities as will lead 
to the low cost that can only be secured from quantity 
production. 

It is the invasion of our home market which is reducing 
our quantity production, increasing our costs, and rendering 
our products non-competitive. The importance of regaining 
possession of our home market is threefold; firstly, because 
we cannot afford to be purchasing goods which we can 
well make for ourselves and maintain the people who 
ought to be making them in idleness; secondly, because 
the production of commodities for ourselves is the only 
way other than the piling up of debt to find employment 
for our people; and thirdly, for the reason I have already 
stated, to give us a sufficient quantity production of goods 
to enable us to reduce our costs to a competitive level in 
the export market. 

The world situation, which is the only thing the Labour 
Party can talk about, only accentuates the argument. If 
the world demand for commodities has fallen off, and it 
has, and if our former best markets, India, Australia, the 
Argentine, etc., etc., are, for political or financial reasons, 
becoming more and more closed, there is all the more 
reason why we should restrict our foreign purchases to a mini- 
mum, and content ourselves with those things which we can 
make in our own factories and produce on our own farms. 

There is another aspect of the matter which is often 
lost sight of. The financial situation in this country is 
becoming increasingly serious, and apart from everything 
else we simply cannot afford to be sending money out of 
the country for anything which we can possibly produce 
for ourselves. The money side of foreign purchasing needs 
to be explained to the people. If I buy a foreign motor-car, 
I not only deprive British workmen of employment, but 
the country loses the money and its circulating value 
which, if it had been spent in the country, would reverberate 
again and again. This is by far the worst side of the 
transaction, because the cumulative effect of foreign pur- 
chasing has been to deprive industry of capital which is 
to-day almost unobtainable for the ordinary shares of 
industrial enterprise, and capital itself is driven abroad. 

Returning to the Conservative pamphlet, the next item 
in Mr. Baldwin’s letter is the statement on Agricultural 
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policy—‘‘ a guaranteed wheat price for the British farmer, 
combined with a tax on foreign malting barley, and the 
prevention of the dumping of foreign oats and other 
produce.” 

As a first contribution towards the restoration of the 
British farming industry this can well be accepted. Lord 
Beaverbrook rejects it because he says it does not go far 
enough, but he should have accepted it in the light of 
Mr. Baldwin’s letter to him, in which he said, ‘‘ the words 
can bear only one meaning, and that is that the Conservative 
Party should be free to adopt any method, whether it be 
tariffs on foodstuffs, or any other policy.” 

If Lord Beaverbrook cannot see that all he has asked 
for is potential in Mr. Baldwin’s statement, the Daily 
Herald can, and this is a clear indication that Mr. Baldwin 
has willy-nilly to face all the disadvantages of his policy. 
This is a point which I shall deal with later. 

And lastly, ‘“‘a system to secure a definite market for 
home-grown and Empire wheat, and finally, concerted 
action with the Dominions in order to promote the economic 
unity of the Empire.” 

In other words, Mr. Baldwin intends to reverse the 
decisions of the Socialist Government, which have brought 
the Imperial Conference to a dismal end with failure to 
grasp the opportunity offered to us by all our Dominions 
to extend their markets for our products in return for 
concessions which we can easily make, and which will 
ultimately cost us nothing. 

The policy set forth by Mr. Baldwin should be accepted 
by all well-wishers of our country. 

With only one dissentient it was adopted at the Caxton 
Hall Meeting. It has within it the seed and potentiality 
of prosperity. It ought to form a rallying-point for all 
those who realize that only by a change in our fiscal system 
can restoration of our National fortunes be secured, and 
the curse of unemployment eradicated. 

So much for the policy. How to bring it into effect, 
that is the question, and as an industrialist seeing and 
knowing how near we are to the abyss, it is all I care about. 

Personalities, vested private or political interests, mean 
nothing to me. I support the policy, and I shall support 
the man who shows the necessary earnestness and energy 
to put it into effect. This is the attitude of the body of 
industrialists with whom I am associated under the Chair- 
manship of Sir William Morris. We do not desire or 
intend to engage in Party politics; on the other hand, 
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we are determined that the only policy which can possibly 
save industry in this country shall be clearly and definitely 
placed before the people in order that effect may be given 
to it before it is too late. 

We believe it is a case of Now or Never. If matters 
industrially get much worse recovery will be impossible. 
We are determined that history shall not reflect that, at 
this crisis in our affairs, those who alone possessed the 
remedy lacked the will or the ability to give to the nation 
the opportunity of adopting it. 

This is the real question of the hour. Can industry 
and those engaged in it be sure that Mr. Baldwin will, 
without a moment’s delay, order the battle to be joined, 
and in view of an imminent General Election which recent 
events in the Liberal Party has possibly brought much 
nearer than was anticipated, instruct his supporters in 
Parliament and in the Constituencies to commence a 
campaign of education and propaganda? Already his 
opponents have had a considerable start, since as I have 
already shown the cry of dear food was raised immediately 
the Conservative policy was announced, and misrepresen- 
tation is rife everywhere. 

Mr. Baldwin has a magnificent asset in the public 
estimation of his character, and can well make an appeal 
for confidence that the step he will take upon being 
returned to power shall have regard to the requirements 
of every section of the population, but this in itself is not 
enough. He must show that the drawbacks, if any, to the 
policy necessary to put industry and agriculture on its 
legs are far outweighed by the advantages that will be 
gained. The British people are not lacking in common 
sense, and if it can be demonstrated to them that the 
greatest of all blessings, ample employment and good 
wages, ensuring the security of the lives and homes of 
the people, are what is aimed at, there is no doubt of the 
response. But there must be no question of his own faith 
in his policy, or of that of his supporters, and this is 
where Mr. Baldwin so often causes disappointment. In his 
speech at the Ashbridge Fellowship Dinner on November 8th, 
he said, “‘ The man who tells you Protection or anything 
else will bring prosperity in six months is telling you a 
lie.’ I know the gathering was a family one, and no 
doubt he had in mind a desire to prevent overstatements 
by enthusiastic young Conservatives, but the speech was 
fully reported, and the words I have extracted are calculated 
to do much harm. If by prosperity Mr. Baldwin means 
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the full realization of the benefits his policy is designed 
to secure, then of course he is right, but prosperity is 
a relative term. If I plot a prosperity curve and show 
the present descending line, unemployment increasing and 
exports diminishing, that line indicates misery all the way, 
but the moment the curve turns upwards prosperity begins, 
just in the same way as the moment a sick patient’s 
temperature curve turns towards the normal convalescence 
begins. Hope revives, activity is produced, latent optimism 
asserts itself. 

The head of one of the largest firms of Estate Agents 
dealing in factory properties has told me that in 1923, 
when Mr. Baldwin first came out in favour of Protection, 
there was immediate inquiry for vacant factories all over 
the country. The building of a new factory or the re- 
organization of an old one is a magnificent field of 
employment. In the building of the new Ford Works at 
Dagenham, 1,380 men are employed, and when their work 
is complete from 15,000 to 20,000 will be engaged in 
them. What a prospect this holds out when other 
industries have the same protection that the Ford Works 
have now. 

No, we have not to wait ten years or ten months after 
protection is secured before circumstances will arise which, 
in comparison with the present, can truly be called 
prosperity. The most momentous question, and the one 
that is causing the greatest anxiety to industrialists is: 
Will Mr. Baldwin learn the lesson of his previous mistakes ? 
Can we be quite sure that those wretched negative pledges 
which have so tied his hand in the past are abandoned 
for ever? These pledges were never required by the 
nation, but by weak-kneed brethren in the ranks of his 
own Party. 

Is the lesson of the 1923 Election fully realized even 
now—namely, the need for immediate energetic propaganda, 
and education of the electorate? Is the lesson of 1919 
fully understood—namely, that the policy which shall win 
the suffrage of a large democratic electorate must be one 
that will capture its imagination, and one of which the 
pros and cons can be frankly discussed, that “ safety first ” 
is the very last motto with which to appeal to the British 
people, who are not afraid to face facts, and are not 
lacking in courage, but rightly look for the same qualities 
in their leaders, and lastly, greatest of all, has Mr. Baldwin 
the courage to dispense with those within the Party who 
are not willing to go the road or who will not pull their 
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weight in the boat? It is those who have prevented the 
earlier application of the only cure for unemployment, who 
have during years caused disappointment amounting almost 
to despair in the hearts of all who have longed to see the 
tide of misery stemmed, and prosperity restored to our 
land. 

Do not let us underrate the fight before us. The evil 
councils of the Socialists and the outworn arguments of 
the Free Traders will be ranged against us everywhere. 
The greatest possible efforts are already being made to 
misrepresent our policy and our good faith, and as victory 
draws nearer the opposition will become more bitter and 
more unscrupulous. Only heroic energy and unremitting 
endeavour can ensure success, and there is absolutely no 
room in the ranks for the lukewarm, the half-hearted, and 
the unconvinced. 


He which hath no stomach for this fight, 


Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse. 


ERNEST W. PETTER 
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POLICE IN INDIA AND THE FUTURE 


Many subjects of importance are being discussed at the 
Round Table Conference. There is hardly a subject more 
important than the future administration of the Police 
Force in India. All will agree that the question of the future 
administration of the Army in India is a vital question. The 
Army in British India consists of 150,000 Indian and 60,000 
British troops. The Police Force in British India consists of 
187,000 officers and men of the Regular Police and of a force 
of village Police more than 60,000 in number. This is for a 
population of 247 millions. The Force is not excessive for 
the population. The proportion of Police in England and 
Wales is more than double in proportion to population in 
respect of the Regular Police. The duties of the Force in 
India are as exacting as they are in Great Britain. In the 
matter of crime they are more exacting. 

These are the duties of the Indian Police in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh in respect of murders. I take 
this one Province, as it is a typical Indian Province with a 
population approximating to the population of the British 
Isles. In 1928 (the figure for 1929 is not available) the 
Police of this Province investigated 880 cases of murder. 
The figure for the British Isles would have been about 150 
at most. 

The investigation of “‘ dacoities ” presents more difficulty 
than the investigation of murders. As this crime is unknown 
in the British Isles, there is no question of comparison here. 
Dacoity is a gang crime—gang robbery committed by a gang 
of five or more. There are jungle dacoities. There are road 
dacoities. There are house dacoities. House dacoities are 
the worst. At midnight the residents of a house—usually a 
lonely house in a village—hear knocking on the outer door. 
Strange voices clamour for admission. If the door is opened, 
men pour in carrying lathis—quarter-stafis—and swords, 
spears, guns, and pistols. If the door is not opened, it is 
broken open. Other men scale the walls. All members of 
the household are seized—men, women, even children. While 
questions are being asked to discover where the valuables 
are, and the inmates are being thrashed to induce expansive- 
ness, boxes are being broken open and walls are being dug 
up. The uncommunicative are thrashed again and not 
infrequently tortured. A favourite form of torture is torture 
by fire, the victim being burned or branded. I have seen a 
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skilled carpenter whose hands were pressed into red-hot iron 
to make him disclose the hiding-place of his money. He was 
never able to use a tool again. The women are not exempt. 
It is not only torture to which they are sometimes subjected. 
And murders are not an uncommon accompaniment. Fifty- 
two of the 880 murders already mentioned were committed 
in the course of dacoities. When the dacoits have collected 
all they can they decamp, and the Police have then to 
endeavour to discover the perpetrators. 

Here is a statement of a certain Toti, a prosperous peasant, 
one of the thousands of the victims of his year. This state- 
ment is taken at random. 

‘Then the dacoits made me stand up and took me into 
the room and asked me to show them where the money was. 
I said I had none. Then the dacoits began to beat me. 
They also put a knife on the throat of my boy ’—a child of 
eight or nine—“‘ and said ‘ cut his throat!’ They said that 
without it I would not disclose my money. They also 
pressed my neck, and put a knife to my eyes, and said they 
would gouge them out, if I did not tell. They also lit a cloth 
with oil between my legs.” 

A man was killed in the commission of that dacoity. 
It was a bad dacoity, but I have seen worse. 

Dacoity investigations are very difficult, and take up 
much time. The number of dacoits varies ordinarily from 
ten to thirty, and as a rule not more than four or five come 
from the same village. In 1924 there were 966 dacoities in 
the United Provinces. In 1928 the number had fallen to 
622. The reduction has been largely due to the activities of 
the Special Dacoity Police. 

Then come the burglaries in the United Provinces. The 
burglar’s ingress there is ordinarily through a hole dug in the 
dried mud wall, which is the wall of the dwelling. The 
cultivator wakes up one morning and finds a hole in the wall, 
or the rickety door forced open, and his cooking utensils, his 
small stock of money (if it has not been buried), some silver 
ornaments, and some clothes gone. Half his all has disap- 
peared, and he curses impotently the thief in the night. In 
1928 there were 42,426 burglaries in the United Provinces. 

An important portion of the work of the Police consists 
in the surveillance of the registered members of the criminal 
tribes. There are in the United Provinces many criminal 
tribes. They have not attained any moral development 
worth the name, and their members aim at living solely on 
the proceeds of crime. If they did not exist there would be 
fewer dacoities and burglaries. Under the provisions of the 
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Criminal Tribes Act some of these are registered. Not all 
are registered. Those registered are kept under a sur- 
veillance, which is wholly or partially the surveillance of the 
Police. There were 37,284 registered in the Province in 
1929. Now as to “ riots.” 

The word “riot? may not convey much to the British 
west of Suez. It has a real meaning in the East. A collec- 
tion of individuals who use force to attain their object—that 
sounds colourless, but the reality is anything but colourless. 
To commence with the mildest form of riot. A cultivator 
finds strange cattle grazing on his young crop. (There are 
no hedges or fences in Northern India.) He collects two or 
three neighbours, and the party commences to drive the 
animals to the cattle pound. The owner collects nine or ten 
friends, and they attack the impounders with quarter-staffs 
and rescue the cattle. There aie bruises and abrasions, but 
no bones are broken. That is the simplest riot. 

When bones are broken, it is not so simple. When death 
is caused it becomes grave. Agrarian riots of this descrip- 
tion seldom figure in the murder category. They usually 
remain, even when death is caused, under the head of what 
would be called manslaughter in England. 

Then there are feud riots, where two factions in a village 
settle the question of a boundary or the right to the fruit of a 
particular tree by a stand-up fight. These are more serious 
when they take place, but easier to forestall. 

The worst are the riots which are called communal— 
religious riots between Hindus and Muhammadans. They 
arise suddenly for the flimsiest of reasons, are fraught with 
danger to life and limb, and are more difficult to suppress. 
A few years ago an elderly Muhammadan mendicant fell down 
dead in a street in Lucknow. His death was due to natural 
causes. A false story arose that he had been murdered by 
Hindus. The story spread as stories spread in an Indian 
city. Muhammadans collected in force in the various quar- 
ters, and attacked indiscriminately any Hindus they met. 
One unfortunate Hindu—a stranger to Lucknow—had come 
on a short visit from his village to see the city sights. He 
was walking peaceably from one bazaar to another, when he 
was set on by a howling crowd, chased half a mile, overtaken, 
and beaten to death. Continual efforts were made to explain 
the mendicant’s death, and to allay the excitement. But the 
disturbances lasted some days, and would have lasted longer 
had the Magistracy and the Police been less efficient. In 1928 
the United Provinces Police had to deal with 1,547 cases of riot. 

Communal riots are now more frequent and more serious. 
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Whatever be the cause, there can be no doubt as to the fact. 
Here are extracts from the Police Administration Reports: 


1924,—“‘ As a result of communal tension riots occurred 
during religious festivals in the Allahabad, Lucknow, Shah- 
jehanpur, Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Bareilly, Pilibhit, Jaunpur, 
Naini Tal, and Kheri districts. In those of the Allahabad, 
Lucknow, and Shahjehanpur cities the aid of the military 
had to be invoked. The vigilance, foresight, and tact of the 
district authorities and police succeeded in preventing such 
disturbances becoming general, although there was not a 
district in the province which was free from the elements of 
disorder.” 

1925.—“* Throughout the year communal relations have 
been more strained than ever, improving to some extent as a 
reaction from the strain of hate engendered during the festival 
season and gradually becoming more embittered as the 
season again approached. Owing to constant police vigi- 
lance the serious disturbances of 1924 were not repeated in 
1925, though in thirteen districts collisions of a less serious 
type occurred. The most serious was in Aligarh, where the 
police had to fire. Many reports contain evidence of the 
heavy strain imposed on the police by communal tension and 
of the restraint and tact displayed by the officers. .. . During 
the season of religious festivals it has again been necessary in 
every district to mobilize all our available forces and to keep 
them continually employed with barely sufficient time for 
meals and sleep.” 

1926.—** . . . communal riots increased considerably. 
. . . The districts affected by the disturbances were’’—here 
follow the names of fourteen districts—‘‘ but there was hardly 
a district in the province in which at one time or another a 
disturbance was not averted by the prompt action of the 
police. I consider that the behaviour of the police on all 
these occasions has been exemplary despite great hardships, 
and no complaints of communal bias were established on any 
of the occasions against either officers or men.” 

1927.—‘‘ Communal feeling has been bad in most dis- 
tricts in the province.” 

1928.—‘* On the whole it may be claimed that communal 
feeling has shown a slight improvement.” 


This is only a sketch of some of the important duties of the 
Police in one province. There is no space to describe the 
intricate work of the Criminal Investigation Department, or 
the work of the Special Dacoity Police, or the watch and 
ward of the Railway Police. Nothing can be said of the 
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arrangements that are made so efficiently for the safety and 
convenience of the hundreds of thousands who throng the 
riverside at Allahabad, Benares, and Hardwar on the occa- 
sion of the great bathing fairs. But enough has been said to 
show the necessity of securing the efficient performance of 
the duties entrusted to them. 

Before considering the present state of efficiency of the 
Force I should describe its organization in the United 
Provinces. 

The administration pivots on. the officer who is known as 
the Superintendent of Police. There is a Superintendent in 
each of the forty-five districts in the Plains. There is one 
Superintendent in charge of the three Hill districts. The 
average population of a Plains district is a little under a 
million. Each officer has under him a force from about 
three hundred and fifty to nearly fifteen hundred men. In 
the larger districts assistance is given by the addition of 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents. This is the District 
Staff. The Railway Police, the Criminal Investigation 
Department Police, and others are outside this staff. 

The Superintendent is in some measure the District 
Magistrate’s assistant for police purposes, but, as the Simon 
Commission Report states, he is the head of the District 
Police Force “responsible for all matters relating to its 
internal economy and management, for the maintenance of 
its discipline, and the punctual and regular performance of 
all its preventive and executive duties.” 

The duties of a Superintendent of Police are more onerous 
than those of most Chief Constables. 

There were at the beginning of 1930 in the United Pro- 
vinees fifty-five Superintendents, nine of whom were Indians, 
forty-two Assistant Superintendents, eleven of whom were 
Indians, and forty-one Deputy Superintendents, thirty-six 
of whom were Indians. The lower ranks are Inspectors, 
Sub-Inspectors, Head Constables, and Constables, who are 
practically all Indians. There are a handful of European 
sergeants retained usually for traffic duty in the larger towns. 

The whole Force is under an Inspector-General, who is 
assisted by five Deputy Inspectors-General. The final con- 
trol was formerly with the Lieutenant-Governor. Since the 
creation of the Governor in Council it is mainly with the 
Executive Council, the portfolio being held by the Home 
Member, who in the United Provinces has been an Indian. 
Police being a reserved subject, the Legislative Council has 
restricted powers of control, but exercises the power to with- 
hold supplies for other than ordinary expenditure. 
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The superior officers are paid reasonably well, but not 
lavishly. The salaries are much the same as in the Educa- 
tional Service, where the expenses are less. An unmarried 
officer can live on his pay. A married officer can make both 
ends meet, if he is careful. He can put very little by, and 
has little to look forward to after retirement. The sub- 
ordinate ranks are not well paid. The pay of a constable on 
enlistment is less than that of a low-caste groom—and this is 
in a country where grooms have never been paid highly. 
Uniform, overcoats, and boots are inferior and inadequate. 
There are not sufficient quarters. The new quarters are 
reasonably good. The old quarters vary from moderate to 
very bad. It requires explanation how in the circumstances 
any satisfactory candidate would wish to join the Force as 
a constable. The explanation is this. The recruit comes 
usually from a poor or even a poverty-stricken family whose 
members consider manual work degrading. Service in the 
Police is still considered service of which no man need feel 
ashamed. The uniform has its attraction. But the main 
attraction is this. The officers have a good name. The 
recruit trusts his officers. 

The Police Superintendent in the United Provinces—I 
single him out because I know him. I do not suggest that 
he is any better than the Superintendent in other provinces— 
is of the type which makes a good Army officer. That is a 
sufficient enconium for those who understand. He is of the 
Public School type. Not all come from Public Schools, but 
most are of that type. Some are better; some are worse. 
There are very few exceptions. I have found Indian super- 
intendents as good as the Englishmen. There is a remark- 
able similarity of outlook. I attribute this largely to the 
leavening of the whole lump by the better man, and this 
leavening is assisted by the admirable work done in the 
Police Training School at Moradabad, where Indian and 
European are treated exactly alike, where all have to work 
hard and play hard, and where consideration for subordi- 
nates, esprit de corps, and camaraderie are in the atmosphere. 

It was not ever thus. I joined the Civil Service in 1891 
and left this year. There were good officers in the Force 
when I joined the Service, but there are more now. The 
standard has risen progressively in the last thirty-eight years, 
and has never been higher than it is at present. 

This is well, for everything depends on the Superinten- 
dent. If he is what is called a good officer, that is to say, if 
he puts his work in the first place, does not spare himself, 
determines to know his men, sizes them up, knows when to 
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praise and when to punish, there will be a good District 
Force, honest investigation, clean work in Courts, and as 
quiet a district as the circumstances permit. If he is not a 
good officer the work will decline from unsatisfactory to very 
bad. A force of even fourteen hundred strong reacts with 
rapidity to the personality of the Superintendent. Not all 
Superintendents are good. I have seen the same Police good 
under one Superintendent, bad under the next, and good 
again under the third. The Inspector-General and the 
Deputy Inspector-General can do much, but in the end the 
Superintendent makes or mars. 

This is the system. How is it working at present? I can 
speak with knowledge only of my own Province, but I 
can speak with knowledge there. From the commencement 
of my service more than thirty-eight years ago until last 
February I have had the opportunity of observation, and I 
have used it. I have worked as a Magistrate in seven 
different Districts. I have worked as a Sessions Judge in 
seven. For two years, while I was Secretary to the Local 
Government, the work of the Police came before me. I was 
appointed to a Chief Appellate Court in 1912, and since then 
have worked in three Chief Appellate Courts. I have seen 
Police work in thousands of cases. 

I have seen bad Police work. I have seen very bad 
Police work. I have seen the Police committing extortion, 
committing torture, and working in collusion with criminals. 
I have seen murder. Owing to the length of my service, and 
the very large number of cases which have come before me, 
it has been my duty to sentence judicially probably more 
officers of the Force than have been sentenced by any other 
Judge. And at the end my deliberate conclusion is that the 
Police work in the Province is good. All terms are relative. 
The work is not as good as the work of the English Police. 
It would be a miracle if it were. But I have latterly dis- 
covered unsatisfactory work in less than five cases in a hun- 
dred, and dishonest work in perhaps ten cases in the last 
thousand. This was not my experience in the days when I 
was a Sessions Judge. The probity and the intelligence of 
the Force have improved surprisingly in the last twenty 
years. 

What is going to be their future? 

In the past a Police officer had to look no further than the 
Inspector-General and the Lieutenant-Governor. In the 
present (in the United Provinces) he has in the end the Execu- 
tive Council with an Indian nobleman in charge of the port- 
folio. But the change has not affected him. He knows that 
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now as then he will be judged on his merits by an authority 
which has not to consider the support of anyone—either an 
individual, a group of individuals, or a party. He is still 
given a free hand in investigation and prosecution. He is 
still confident that he will be supported when he does what 
is right, and that an honest error of judgment when he is 
placed in a critical position will be considered in the light of 
the happening, apart from other considerations. Even in the 
most difficult situation for a Police officer—the situation 
which arises in a communal disturbance—he can expect 
support and a fair hearing. And if he were asked why this 
is so he would probably reply, “‘ Because Police is a reserved 
subject.” This is the feeling not only of the officers, it is 
the feeling of every member of the Force. The recruit holds 
the same opinion. 

The question concerns a Force of 187,000 whose duties 
are of exceptional importance. Comparatively few in num- 
bers, they are responsible over a vast tract of country for the 
peace and the well-being of 247 million persons. The United 
Provinces have the advantage of assistance from the Army, 
which can be procured without delay, but there are many 
other parts of British India—notably Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa—where such assistance cannot be provided speedily. 
The rank and file of the Police Force are poorly paid and 
badly housed. In some instances they are insufficiently 
clothed. They are held together by confidence in their 
officers, and that confidence is based not only on their officers’ 
will but also on their officers’ power to support them. If 
that confidence disappears what will be the result? 

The Simon Commission has refused to consider events 
which have transpired since their Report took shape. The 
Report ends: ‘In writing this Report we have made no 
allusion to the events of the last few months in India. In 
fact, the whole of our principal recommendations were arrived 
at and unanimously agreed upon before these events occurred. 
We have not altered a line of our Report on that account, for 
it is necessary to look beyond particular incidents and to take 
a longer view.” 

But in considering the proposals of the Report in respect 
of the Police, allusion must be made to those events. A 
party which claims to represent India—this claim can be 
confidently denied, but it cannot be denied that it is a large 
and influential party—has since the beginning of this year 
flouted law and deliberately provoked disorder. As Lord 
Irwin said in a speech of September 29th, it has encouraged 
“‘a spirit of disregard and contempt for the law, which has 
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not been slow to result, as anyone could have foreseen, in 
widespread and senseless damage to property, bodily injuries, 
and not infrequently loss of life.” As a result of these acti- 
vities the Indian Police have been worked double. They 
have been worked hardest during the scorching heat of the 
hottest season of the year. Discomfort has been the least of 
their trials. While doing their duty they have been exposed 
daily to foul taunts, invective, and filthy abuse. They have 
received injuries while on duty. Some have received serious 
injuries. Others have lost their lives. They have been 
paid a pittance of silver. And they have kept the faith, and 
done their duty. I heard last September that in the United 
Provinces there were only 123 vacancies in a Force of 33,000 
men. Could there be a more striking tribute to the rank 
and file? 

The Simon Commission has given full credit to the Force, 
and has stated some of the arguments against its transfer to 
popular control with the lucidity and fairness that was 
expected from the authors of the report. But the arguments 
can be enlarged and additional arguments can be put forward. 

The first argument against the transfer is based on the 
apprehension that if it takes place the Police will not be 
impartial or efficient in dealing with communal disturbances. 
The Report says: “... there is good reason to believe that 
the action of the ordinary policeman is not at present influ- 
enced by his own communal feeling . . . it is impossible to 
minimize the importance of preserving this satisfactory 
feature. Now there is an almost universal consensus of 
opinion among the police chiefs in India that this impartiality 
of action is due not only to the training and discipline of the 
Force, but to the ordinary policeman’s knowledge that he 
will be supported in the due discharge of his duty, and will 
not be sacrificed to clamour or intrigue. Their fear, there- 
fore, is that an Indian Minister, highly susceptible as he is 
bound to be to criticism and exposed to political pressure, 
especially from his own community and his own friends, may 
not be able to supply the condition upon which impartial 
police action depends. And those who take this view would 
add that the real point is not what others think, but what 
the rank and file of the Police Force fear. If, for example, a 
policeman believes that his action in suppressing a riot would 
be differently judged according to the community to which 
the Minister belongs, impartiality in police action is 
destroyed.” 

It then considers whether public confidence in the Police 
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would not be shaken by such a transfer, and inclines to the 
belief that it would be affected. 

The Commission, nevertheless, advises that the transfer 
should take place, as the retention of the present system per- 
petuates the present dyarchy which cannot be defended. In 
support of this view stress is laid on the fact that “‘ the 
Department of Police has been administered in more than 
one province by an Executive Councillor who was an Indian, 
and moreover was not a member of the Civil Service.” It is 
said later, ““ An Indian Minister appearing before us made 
the observation that if men in his position were not fit to 
administer this subject, they were not fit to administer 
anything.” 

The communal question is discussed in the first part of 
the Report. The lamentable fact is noted that the occasions 
when Hindu-Muhammadan tension is carried to the point of 
violent outbreak have not diminished since the Reforms. In 
five years 450 lives had been lost and 5,000 persons injured 
in communal riots. Communal riots are no new thing. 
Some of the most serious occurred before the British rule. 
There has been no communal disturbance in Oudh since the 
annexation to compare with the riot at Ajodhia in the Fyza- 
bad District, when in 1855 (the year before the deposition of 
the last King of Oudh) the Muhammadans attacked the 
Hindu Temple of Hanuman and the slaughter was intense. 
But disturbances were diminishing in frequency and intensity 
till a few years ago. There has since been a recrudescence. 
Shortly after I arrived in the province the so-called anti cow- 
killing riots broke out in the Eastern Districts. There then 
came a lull, and the question did not again become serious 
till comparatively recently. But feelings are now high. I 
have never known relations between the two communities as 
strained as they were when I left India. Lord Irwin’s appeal 
to the leaders of the communities has had no appreciable 
effect. It is permissible to doubt the capacity of the leaders 
of the communities to foresee, prevent, or control the dis- 
turbances. The match is struck. The straw is on fire, and 
it is usually only after the flames are extinguished that they 
appear on the scene. This much appears certain—that 
communal disturbances will not cease. 

It will be of advantage to endeavour to visualize the 
future in the light of the past. In the year 1918 there was a 
miniature St. Bartholomew in the neighbourhood of the holy 
town of Hardwar in the United Provinces. Hardwar is a 
place sacred to the Hindus, where the Ganges emerges from 
the mountains. It contains a large number of temples and 
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shrines. The principal temples are controlled by religious 
bodies, whose archimandrites are known as ‘“* Mahants.”’ 
The Mahants of Hardwar are men of influence and impor- 
tance not only in Hardwar. In the vicinity were villages 
occupied by Muhammadans, whose existence polluted the 
sanctity of the holy place. At least, that was the opinion of 
the Mahants. A movement to expel them was organized in 
Hardwar, and one day there was a mass attack on the inhabi- 
tants of the villages. Many saved themselves by flight. Of 
those who could not escape a large number were injured, and 
an appreciable number were murdered. Of these some were 
burnt alive. The trial, which was known as the Kartarpur 
case, created considerable excitement in India, but was com- 
paratively unnoticed in England. Many men were con- 
victed. Some were hanged. Amongst those sentenced was 
a leading Mahant of Hardwar. 

What will happen under the proposed system if there is a 
similar massacre in the future? The sympathies of Hindus 
were then largely with the assailants, and strenuous efforts 
were made to save the holy man. The fate of the victims 
was accepted with calm by Hindus. The Government 
visualized would almost certainly be a Hindu Government. 
Many of the accused might be personal friends of some of the 
members of the party in office. In any circumstances com- 
munal feeling would be against prosecution. The Hindu 
Minister in charge of the Police portfolio might well be a 
strong man ready to do his duty, but could he carry his 
party with him? The Indian Minister who asked the Simon 
Commission whether Ministers were fit to administer the 
Police does not appear to have put the real difficulty of the 
case. Many Indians are capable of administering the 
Department, but can questions of this nature be left in India 
to a party vote? An unpopular decision might not at the 
time be defeated in the House, but the resentment might 
influence future voting. Would not the temptation to 
shelve the prosecution against powerful principals be a 
temptation to which all but the very strongest would suc- 
cumb? And if the inquiry were burked, and the ringleaders 
escaped, might there not be reprisals in other places? 
Muhammadans are strong in certain parts where there are 
Hindu temples to rob and Hindus to slay. And all this risk 
is to be taken to prevent the taint of dyarchy entering into 
the plan. It may be permissible to take risks in matters 
financial. It may be permissible to take risks of deteriora- 
tion of buildings, canal-banks, or trees—is it permissible to 
take risks with men’s lives ? 
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Now it is not only in communal matters that the political 
influence can enter. It may surprise the English reader to 
know that men of wealth, position, and influence in India 
occasionally engage in the lowest forms of crime. Some six 
years ago there was a gang of dacoits active in the Fyzabad 
District. The gang committed a large number of dacoities, 
most of which were of an atrocious character. It was dis- 
covered that there were two ringleaders. One was a man of 
good family, the nephew of a widow of the principal nobleman 
in the District. This man was a landed proprietor. The 
other was the head of a local shrine—a holy man. They were 
both convicted, and each received transportation for life. 
The local feeling was one of sympathy for them because they 
were men of position. The investigation in that case was of 
exceptional difficulty. It would have been impossible had 
it been hampered. A vote in Council refusing to find extra 
funds for the prosecution would have been very helpful to the 
ringleaders. 

Certain persons calling themselves Revolutionaries were 
committing about the same time dacoities with murder to 
obtain funds for revolutionary propaganda. Their victims 
in three dacoities out of four were inoffensive peasants who 
took not the slightest interest in matters political. The 
methods of the gang can be judged from the statement of 
Toti, which I have quoted at the beginning of this article. 
The dacoity of his tale was one of these four. The ringleader 
who was convicted of participation in three dacoities out of 
four, sentenced to death, and hanged, was an intimate friend 
of the local Member of Council. 

There is a further important development to consider. 
At present the party which is led by Mahatma Gandhi and 
the two Pandits—Moti Lal and Jawahir Nehru—is refusing 
to take part in constitutional government. But efforts have 
been made to induce that party to reconsider its position, 
and sooner or later it may be anticipated that they will be 
seen in the Council again. It is not unreasonable to hazard 
that in the course of time that party will form a Government, 
and, if the Commission’s proposal is accepted, will control the 
Police. At the present moment that party is attacking the 
Force in every possible way—even with stones. Every 
accusation that can be made is being made by them against 
the Force. Many of the officers and men, against whom 
these attacks are being launched, may be in the Force when 
that party is in power. What will be their fate? Can they 
trust the party’s magnanimity? A similar situation was 
met elsewhere by the disbandment of the old force and the 
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creation of another, but apart from other considerations the 
question of numbers arises in India. What was feasible in 
dealing with a comparatively small number will not be 
feasible when provision has to be made for a Force of 
187,000. Also, it must be remembered that the present 
Force is the product of a gradual building up which has con- 
tinued for seventy-three years. It would be a feat to 
construct an efficient new Force in five years, and what 
would happen while the Force was in the making? It 
implies no disrespect to the Indian administrator to surmise 
that the undertaking will be beyond him. 

The Report suggests as a way out the appointment of an 
official Minister who is not an elected Member of the Council. 
The portfolio of Police could be entrusted to such a Minister. 
It is difficult to see how this device will meet the difficulty. 
The implication almost appears to be that in some Provinces 
it will not be possible to find an elected Member capable of 
holding the portfolio. That is not a difficulty that I should 
anticipate in the Province which I know. There would, I 
think, always be men who would be competent to hold the 
portfolio. The difficulty is this. Occasions will arise in the 
handling of Police matters, when the right course will not be 
the course approved by the party to which the Ministry 
belong. Such occasions do not arise in England. But they 
arise in India, and no protestations can alter that fact. I 
have given as an illustration the Kartapur case. I am con- 
vinced that a majority of Hindus in my Province would 
never have consented to prosecute the Mahant in question. 
I do not blame them unduly for this. If they took such a 
course their positions would have been unpleasant. So if 
such a case occurs again, the consequence will be the escape 
of the ringleaders. ‘This will almost certainly be followed by 
reprisals, and the land will go back to the same condition in 
which it was left when the British commenced their work. 
We know what that condition was in Oudh. 

Last comes a very serious consideration. If everything 
goes according to preconceived plan, if a competent Minister 
is placed in charge of the portfolio, if he is supported by the 
House, and if everything is quiet on the surface, what will the 
members of the Force say? The constable receives about a 
shilling a day or less, out of which he has to feed himself and 
his family—if he has one. He is worked hard, badly housed, 
and often badly clothed. He accepts the conditions of 
service at present because he regards his Superintendent as 
a God man. This is foolish, no doubt, .on his part, but the 
foolishness has built up a fine Force. He trusts his Super- 
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intendent. The Superintendent trusts the Inspector-General. 
The Inspector-General trusts the Government. When the 
last link goes the whole goes. In future the recruit will have 
to be told,“‘ You may trust the Superintendent, and he may 
trust the Inspector-General, and at present we can trust the 
Government, but if the next general election goes against 
the Government we can’t quite say what will happen.” 
Suppose that in zeal for education or other worthy nation- 
building objects the pay is cut still lower? In Indian 
politics anything can become the pawn of the day. Suppose 
a popular officer is undeservedly broke? Such a thing is 
possible. Who can say? The Force is loyal and well- 
disciplined. But it can be tried too high. 

There can be little doubt that such a change will not tend 
to the improvement of efficiency. It cannot be denied that 
the proposal is unpopular with officers and men, and in the 
circumstances there will be a falling off in the standard of 
recruits. Recruits will be obtained. Recruits will always 
be obtained in an overcrowded labour market, but the 
recruits in all grades—including the officers’—will not be of 
the same class. And this is a service where character is all 
important. To me it is pitiful to think that all the good 
work of the last thirty years, all the careful building up of 
the Force until it has reached the stage when it is an honour 
to belong to it, may in the end go for nothing. It is no 
question of excessive retention of the European element. 
Indianization can continue to a maximum provided a suffi- 
cient number of the right men come out from England 


yearly. It has been one of the triumphs of the Force that | 


the European and the Indian work together, play together, 
and live together as they do. It is the danger of handing 
over a delicate and complicated machine to a multitude of 
amateur mechanics, who do not understand the mechanism, 


or realize the dangers of a break-down. India is directed to | 


take these risks in the interest of consistency so that the 
word dyarchy may no longer be heard in the land. I do not 
defend the word or the thing. Dyarchy might have worked 
amongst altruists, but it was never likely to work in India. 
But if the administration, and control over, of the Police 
have perforce to be removed from party politics, does it matter 
greatly if the undoubted advantages of the exclusion can be 
criticized as signifying an implied adherence to a consti- 
tutional heresy? The Report cannot escape criticism from 
this angle when its proposals as to the future of the Army in 
India are considered. The Report refuses to recommend the 
making over of the control of the Army in India to an Indian 
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Legislature. Cannot the same Indian Minister say that if 
men in his position are not fit to administer this subject they 
are not fit to administer anything? Why should there in 
theory not be an Indian Secretary of State for War? The 
answer would appear to be that an Indian Secretary of State 
for War correlates control of the Army by a majority of 
votes, and leaves security at the mercy of a division in the 
House. Thus it is not safe to hand over the control of the 
Army to an Indian Legislature. 

The same objections, although to a lesser degree, apply to 
the making over of the control of the Police to an Indian 
Legislature. It is not safe to hand over the control. One 
course would be to make the control over to the Central 
Government. The Commission examined this suggestion 
and repelled it. These are their views. 


““Many people who have not had the opportunity of 
examining closely the structure of Indian administration, 
both in its central and provincial aspects, and the conditions 
which control the shape of that structure, might be tempted 
to suggest that Law and Order should become a central sub- 
ject and that provincial Governments should cease to have 
any responsibility for it. Close examination has convinced 
us that the suggestion is impracticable. If the subject of 
Police were centralized it would still be necessary for the 
Central Government to administer it through provincial 
agents, and the provincial agents would presumably be the 
Governors. This would set up a strain between the head of 
the province and the provincial legislature which would not 
conduce to good relations. Another consequence of cen- 
tralization would be that police finance would become a 
subject for the Central Legislature and would have to be met 
out of central funds. Moreover, police administration can- 
not be isolated in this way. The subject of Police does not 
constitute a department in the same sense in which the 
subject-matter of an education department, or a medical 
department, or a roads department may be said to be depart- 
mental. Every branch of a provincial Government is 
involved: a reasonably efficient police administration is the 
condition under which all departments may operate: it is 
the atmosphere without which the departmental activities of 
the province cannot breathe. We feel sure that weshall be con- 
firmed by experienced official opinion when we lay down that 
Law and Order must be a provincial subject whatever be the 
degree of supervising control which the Centre may exercise.” 


No one has a greater respect for the Simon Commission 
than I have, and it is with diffidence that I criticize these 
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objections, but in the interest of what I believe to be the 
welfare of India and the Indians I venture to do so. When 
I find that one gate which opened into safety is closed I must 
examine the reasons why it is closed. 

A reasonably efficient police administration is undoubt- 
edly a condition under which all departments may operate. 
A reasonably efficient judicial administration is also a con- 
dition under which all departments may operate. Yet the 
Commission (paras. 344-346, Part II) recommends that all 
High Courts should be placed under the Central Government 
and that all their administrative expenses should be borne 
by Central funds. As a former High Court Judge I welcome 
the latter proposal, but I do not understand why the question 
of efficiency arises in the case of the Police, when it does not 
arise in the case of the High Courts. The report is careful to 
explain that by its action in respect of High Courts it is in no 
way denying the principles of local self-government, as the 
judicial work of the Courts is independent of the Executive 
and not open to the criticism of the Legislature. In the past, 
however, the provincial Legislatures have had a good deal to 
say as to the allotment of funds to the High Courts for their 
administrative needs. But apart from anything else, what 


is the connection between efficiency and the control of the | 


Police by the Provincial rather than the Central Legislature ? 


If efficiency rests with the former only, should not more be | 
transferred from the latter? This cannot be the meaning. | 
I ask, however, that the transfer be made to the Central | 


Government in the interests of efficiency, for if this is done 


most of the dangers which I have indicated will be removed | 


at one sweep. Nor can I see what inherent difficulty there 
will be in arranging for Police finance out of Central funds. 
There will have to be an adjustment of the Revenues, but 
that should be not too hard a task for the Finance Depart- 
ment. After that the question resolves itself into the pre- 
paration of a Budget statement. 

There remains the question of the provincial agent. The 
obvious provincial agent, as the Report suggests, is the 
Governor. I do not follow the suggestion that his control 
would involve a strain between him and the provincial 
Legislature. If relations were not otherwise strained, there 
should be no strain for this reason, unless the provincial 
Legislature took a perverse view of its duties. If the mere 
fact that there is a department not in its control must cause 
a strain there will be a strain between every Viceroy and the 
Central Legislature so long as the latter is not in charge of 
the Army. 

The Commission was distressed to find-that the Police 
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Force was the target of misrepresentations. It considered 
that the remedy lay in transfer. ‘In such a situation the 
right course seems to us to be to try to change the atmosphere 
by fixing responsibility upon the shoulders of the critics and 
to make those who claim to speak in the name of the province 
take the part which really belongs to them, if provincial self- 
government is ever to become a reality. Law and Order is 
the first interest of every Indian citizen, whether in town or 
country. ‘The time has come when it ought to be no longer 
possible to represent or to misrepresent the agents of author- 
ity who are so faithfully supplying this first need of civilized 
existence as the minions of an alien bureaucracy. As things 
are, the policeman in his red pagri, the village thana, and the 
whole hierarchy of the Force tend to be regarded as the 
embodiment of all that the Indian politician criticizes and 
declaims against. It is not a sufficient answer to say that 
the declamation is. sometimes extravagant and that the 
criticism is often irresponsible.” 

It does not appear to me that the fact that stock patter 
“to split the ears of the groundlings”’ exists, affords suffi- 
cient reason for taking the very serious risk of deteriorating 
a fine Force and imperilling the common safety. And the 
same talk will continue. If the Commission consider that 
the transfer will take all the sting out of criticism of the 
Force, induce a reasonable attitude towards them, and secure 
the co-operation of those who now attack them, I do not 
share their optimism. The uniform, and what the uniform 
stands for, will always be the policeman’s disgrace in the eyes 
of their present detractors. The declamation may be less 
audible when in office, but it will resound in opposition. It 
is possible to concede too much to assertiveness, even when 
it claims to be the badge of the awakening soul of a nation, 
and the mere fact that certain persons abuse the Police in 
season and out of season does not necessarily show that they 
are fit to control the persons they abuse. Are we to take 
every gesture of the politically minded as conclusive? It 
was not long ago that two important commercial exchanges 
in Bombay closed their doors in sympathy with a man who 
had been convicted and sentenced to death by a tribunal on 
which were High Court Judges. He had been proved to 
have murdered a police officer by shooting him in the back. 
He had also thrown a bomb on the floor of the Legislative 
Assembly. And the Indian business men of Bombay 
abstained from their labours to do him honour. Is the voice 
of the intelligentsia always the voice of God? 
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On December 17th there will be celebrated the centenary of 
the death of Simon Bolivar, “The Liberator.’”’ Imposing 
ceremonies will be staged in France, Italy, and Spain, against 
which he fought, and in the United States, and there will be 
a celebration in London. But the chief interest in the event 
will naturally be in South America. Bolivar was a Vene- 
zuelan, but he is the hero of all the countries which won 
their independence from Spain. The celebration will be of 
special interest to Englishmen, because England was the 
most effective of all Bolivar’s allies. The work of Bolivar 
and his companions, the political task of arresting, by arms, 
independence of Spain, only became the foundation of the 
important countries of to-day because England followed it 
up with the economic policy of the Monroe Doctrine. From 
1823, when Canning inspired President Monroe to that 
famous declaration that the new countries were not to go 
back into the mercantile exclusiveness of the Spanish system, 
English capital poured into South America and was the 
chief external factor in their growth. 

During the nineteenth century Great Britain had far 


more money to invest abroad than any other Power. The 
loans were building up both the northern and southern | 


halves of the American continent. It was only with the 
present century that the United States began to emerge as 
a rival. It was in the nineties that the western frontier 
ceased to be the dominating thing in the life of the United 
States, and that the whole territory of the Union was brought 
into effective occupation. The generation whose work it 
had been to build the railways and reap the harvest of the 
Civil War for political union had done its work after thirty 
years. It was no accident that the war with Spain in 1898 
came when it did; for the American Government and people 
were ready to expand and to throw their energies into 
oversea activity. The Great War enormously accelerated 
a tendency it found well marked, and hastened the growth 
of American enterprise and investment in the Latin American 
countries during years when Europe had no money or time 
to attend. To-day the balance has drifted, and it is no 
longer Great Britain but the United States which holds the 
chief place in the economic life of South America. 


But that does not mean that the British stakes are not | 


still enormous, or that the Latin American countries are not 
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at present of much greater economic importance to this 
country than many places which fly the British flag. Because 
our investment is still huge and our trading account of great 
size and moment, the future, political and economic, of 
South America is of much greater importance than is 
generally realized. Such events as the forthcoming visit 
of the Prince of Wales to the Buenos Ayres Exhibition show 
official recognition of this truth, but there is strangely little 
popular interest. The great reason undoubtedly is the 
unintelligibility, to Englishmen at home, of South American 
politics and their remoteness from the English tradition in 
foreign affairs. To this day the Near East and the Balkan 
countries are watched closely in England, because for two 
hundred years, from the first emergence of Russia as a chal- 
lenge to the Habsburg Empire, that part of the world has 
held the secrets of European peace. We have watched 
every move there as symptoms. And to-day, though the 
centre of interest has shifted to the north-east of Europe, the 
same wise instinct keeps our attention to the real danger spot. 

South American politics have had no connexion with 
peace, and it is only since the war that they have acquired 
economic significance with the growing grip of American 
finance and the spread of economic imperialism from North 
America. Nor can it be denied that economics apart the 
English indifference to political changes was profoundly 
wise. The changes of government, achieved with some 
violence, were of no real importance. The independence from 
Spain was won by a small class, and that class retained the 
government in its own hands. Its admiration for what it 
understood to be the constitutions of the free nations led to 
republicanism on the American model, but could not provide 
the essential basis of a reasonably competent electorate. 
In consequence the South American countries were troubled 
from the first with the difficulty of changing administrations, 
and the revolutions which gained for them a derisory fame 
as the natural home of opéra bouffe plots were, in fact, the 
only rough-and-ready way of securing a change. The past 
year has seen the Governments in practically every South 
American country change, because the world depression has 
been acutely felt. All these countries rest on their primary 
production, and on that production great loans from for- 
eigners repose. A heavy fall in prices throws the public 
revenue into confusion, or at the best embarrassment, and 
discontented growers and merchants call for a change, and 
demand new ministers. There is in existence during bad 
times a disgruntled public opinion which willingly supports 
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the opposition. The opposition consists of those in the 
small governing caste who want their turn of the fruits of 
office. In good times, when the established President can 
command funds from abroad, the members of the opposition 


live abroad or in frontier provinces, biding their hour.’ 


Sooner or later they put fortune to the test and have recourse 
to arms to prevent a President re-electing himself or ruling 
through a nominee, or striking a bargain with a friend to 
play at turn and turn about. If there is real popular dis- 
satisfaction, and no striking ability, or cunning among the 
ruling Junta, the regular army, sensing the atmosphere and 
knowing the change will be acceptable, fails the Govern- 
ment. The armies that the oppositions get together are 
invariably collections of rabble—the sort of troops that 
Monmouth collected in 1685—and Government troops win 
the encounters. 

The real purpose of those amateur armies is to force the 
military to take the issue seriously and to choose their side, 
to create a state of affairs in which the army will act as the 
judge. But the declarations that are put into proclamations 
are seldom deserving of much attention, and the window- 
dressing does not hide the fact that the struggle is between 
individuals for the prizes of government. What is now 
complicating the old simple struggle is the presence on a 
large scale of American capital, combined with the general 
American view that as the chief Power in the New World 
the. United States has a special right and duty to take a 
hand in the game. During the decades when English capital 
was pouring into South America an ultra-rigid doctrine of 
national sovereignty and independence combined with the 
remoteness of communication to prevent any suggestion of 
busy diplomatic activity from this country. To that tradi- 
tion is due much of the exceptional goodwill we enjoy to-day, 
and the welcome that is given to British capital because it 
is known that behind it does not lie any ultimate threat of 
veiled political control. 

To-day it is roughly true to say that Great Britain’s 
problem in South America is economic: how to hold and 
extend trade, to find things to sell that South Americans 
want to buy at prices they can afford to pay, while the 
problem of the United States is not economic, but political 
and psychological. There is a keen divergence in technique 
between the American Bankers’ approach and the American 
business approach. The Banks, in conditions reminiscent 
of Egypt before 1881, think primarily of security for loans 
and punctual payment of interest, and are not averse 
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to taking exceptional powers from South American Govern- 
ments, appointing American officials to key positions of 
control, and not even troubling to preserve an appearance 
of national independence. The American business interests 
are now learning all the time that there is an enormous loss 
of goodwill, gravely handicapping even the best American 
salesmen and drummers, because the ‘‘ Colossus of the 
North”’ so easily affronts the susceptibilities of proud 
peoples. The English problem is how to make use of good 
opportunities, of goodwill, and a desire to trade. 

Behind the Bolivar celebrations lies the battle for goodwill 
as a great commerical advantage. France, Italy, Spain all 
desire to keep strong the common cultural bonds with South 
America, while Pan-Americanism is the answer of the 
United States, which tries to encourage the feeling of the 
New World as a unit carrying mankind’s best hopes, well 
clear of the declining and still feudalized continent of Europe. 
Priority, such as the United States enjoys in South America, 
carries great privileges, but great perils. The Washington 
Government works closely with the business corporations 
established in South America, and where its representative 
is a conspicuously able man—as in Brazil to-day—he can 
do a great deal for American trade. But Brazil is also an 
example of the perils of the position. Before the outcome 
of the recent revolution was certain the United States 
announced that it would stand by the now fallen President. 
In some countries north of the Panama Canal, notably 
Mexico, that declaration, backed by deeds, would have 
meant the failure of the revolution, but it does not mean 
that in Brazil, and proved an unfortunate declaration when 
a few days later Washington had to recognize the new 
Government. 

Beyond a natural desire to see the South American 
countries develop outside American control, Great Britain 
has no particular reason for desiring the triumph of one 
faction rather than another. If a President and Ministry 
tie themselves very closely to American financial interests, 
so that little by little American control creeps into the 
public finance, it is obviously unwelcome to British traders, 
who would like contracts they see going elsewhere, and who 
feel that the more a country becomes a veiled American 
colony the harder it is going to be to hold Great Britain’s 
share of the trade. American capital that really increases 
the wealth and output of the country increases its buying 
power, and is a good thing, but American capital that 
provides public utilities or Government loans that are waste- 
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fully utilized, and that leads to the handing over to American 
concerns of immensely valuable natural resources, is not 
gladdening to the sight of the British trader. 

So much may be said in general terms about a con- 
tinent containing many very different countries. It is 
the smaller ones, in Bolivar’s own Venezuela, in Peru and 
Bolivia, that the new problem of American control is becom- 
ing most acute. It is in the greater Powers, with Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile, that the bulk of British interests lie. 
Argentine changed its Government this year with a revolu- 
tion, which was no more than a rude popular election. 
Irigoyen the President was driven from power, an old man 
of seventy-seven, enigmatic, inaccessible, and autocratic. 
The revolution was a revolt against a personal ascendancy 
for Argentina, which has a very large foreign population— 
40,000 Englishmen have their homes there—has a truer 
democracy than any other South American country. There 
is a real public opinion, with an agricultural opinion vigilant 
against the capital. The end of Irigoyen’s reign did not 
affect foreign trade, and the Provisional Government which 
replaced him hastened to declare its sympathy with the 
British Industries Exhibition which is being prepared for 
next March. Great Britain has some £500,000,000 invested 


in Argentina, and the interest on that sum is what enables | 
us to receive far more than we send in goods. We take to-day | 
a third of the Argentine exports. We receive, mostly in © 
the form of beef, some £76 million, and about half the beef | 
eaten in Great Britain is Argentine beef. Argentine depen- | 


dence on the British market isremarkably complete. 99 per 
cent. of the chilled beef comes to England, and over 90 per 
cent. of the frozen mutton. But where we buy £76 million 
worth we only send some £30 million worth. Consequently 
the Commission, of which Lord D’Abernon was the head, 
visited Argentina last year to see what could be done to 
increase trade. Its valuable and highly interesting report 
was issued early this year. It frankly recognizes that not 
only is the trade balance unsatisfactory, but that Great 
Britain is losing ground. Great Britain, says the report, 
‘is losing a quantity of trade because British traders are 
either not supplying what modern markets require, or trying 
to sell articles which are too expensive by methods which 
are not likely to succeed.” It is interesting to note in passing 
that one of the complaints made against British goods is 
that they last too long. Good quality is still important, 
but people do not like paying for quality that is so high that 
the article is virtually as good as new long after it has 
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become obsolete as a model through subsequent invention 
and improvement. 

The D’Abernon Commission made a quantity of recom- 
mendations to British business men to give more thought 
and time to South American trade, to overcome the reluctance 
to send what customers want instead of what British manufac- 
turers think that they ought to want, to take more care over 
the agents they employ, and to compete less with each other 
than with foreigners. To the Government and public opinion 
generally they pointed out that very poor use had been 
made of Great Britain’s strong position as a buyer. ‘‘ This 
position might have been utilized to restrain excessively high 
or even prohibitive duties against British goods. The 
suggestion made by those who criticize our action is that as 
the largest customers of South America for many of her 
products we have a definite claim to favourable treatment.” 
Reciprocity, the Commission urged, might become an essen- 
tial feature of our economic policy in South America. The 
Commission made a beginning with the policy of reciprocity 
by arranging a draft convention by which Great Britain 
agreed to take from Argentine during the two following 
years produce to the value of 100 million pesos (peso = 4s.), 
while Argentina agreed to take British manufactured goods 
to similar value. Sir Malcolm Robertson, the most successful 
representative Great Britain has ever had in Argentina, has 
taken advantage of his freedom from official trammels 
since his retirement, and has advocated that we should 
denounce our present hundred-year-old commercial treaty 
with Argentina, and negotiate a new one, with the threat 
of a tariff as a bargaining weapon. There would be a general 
recognition in Argentina of the justice of such an arrange- 
ment. The Rural Society, representing all the main pro- 
ducers of Argentina, has adopted as its slogan, “‘ Buy from 
those who buy from us.’’ But we need, says Sir Malcolm 
Robertson, the extra protection that a retaliatory tariff 
would provide. 

Brazil offers a more difficult problem. As soon as the 
Brazilians broke away from Portugal they established the 
tradition of looking to London for money, and British capital 
is still the greatest foreign element, and is six times as great 
as American investment (£300 million to £50 million). But 
Brazil is a country with one dominating crop, coffee, and 
most of that crop goes to the United States. Brazil has 
nothing for which there is the same sort of demand in Great 
Britain as there is for Argentine meat. But no country in 
the world has greater resources—it is the size of a continent 
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—or a more certain future. As the recent political disturb- 
ances have shown, the country is little understood abroad. 
Because the language is Portuguese and not Spanish, because 
there is no large resident British colony, news is scarce. 
Political activity is concentrated in a very small portion of 
the total area, in four out of the twenty states. These 
states are also the centre of economic life. San Paulo is 
the home of the coffee industry, Rio Grande do Sul of the 
cattle industry. Minas Geraes, as its name implies, has the 
mineral wealth. To the north Pernambuco is the sugar 
centre, but it is in the area between Rio and the southern 
frontier that the public life of Brazil takes place. The 
recent change of Government was a protest against a régime 
which looked like perpetuating itself, but it was also compli- 
cated by regional feeling. Just as in the politics of the 
United States certain states like Ohio and New York are 
key states, so is there feeling in Brazil at the position of 
San Paulo in federal affairs, and six years ago the violence 
which accompanied the change of Presidents turned on the 
conflict between Paulistas and Anti-Paulistas. But Brazil 
is much too dependent on foreign capital and foreign immigra- 
tion to allow the competition between politicians to jeopardize 
foreign interests, and it may truly be said that it is recognized 
by foreigners that every Brazilian Government will treat 
them fairly, provided it is strong enough to do so. The one 
danger to be avoided at all costs is a conflict between evenly 
matched parties. In such conflict there would be inevitable 
economic losses, destruction of railways, stocks, etc., and 
it is true all through South America that the recent over- 
turning of Presidents has been accomplished with little 
or no more dislocation of business than general elections on 
English lines would have occasioned. The overturnings, in 
practically every state—Chile, Columbia, Bolivia—are evi- 
dence of a general recognition that futile civil wars must not 
be fought, and the defeated parties have been quick to 
acquiesce in defeat when it was plain that their opponents 
were stronger than they. The real significance is simply 
the lack of a sound electoral basis, owing to the lack of a 
competent electorate. 

Venezuela has not yet figured in the list of countries 
which have changed their Governments, but its day will 
not be long delayed, for the iron rule of the octogenarian 
Gomez has already endured some twenty years, and his 
opponents wait eagerly in Trinidad and neighbouring points 
to begin a struggle which may be more violent than most 
South American struggles owing to the extra degree of bitter- 
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ness his long and often harsh rule has provoked, and to the 
complication of American oil interests. Venezuela, as a 
Caribbean country, is more stirred than its southern neigh- 
bours by the extension of American control over the Carrib- 
bean countries, particularly Nicaragua. 

Chile, with two-thirds of the mineral output of the 
Continent, holds something like £100 million of British 
investment. The American capital is creeping up to the 
British total, and is now some £70 million. Some months 
ago the British Legation in Chile was raised to the rank of 
an embassy, as had been done in the year just passed with 
Argentina and Brazil. This change of status was welcome 
proof that the Foreign Office was alive to the new réle 
English diplomats are called upon to play in a world where 
economic rather than political interest is the prize to be 
won. To give Great Britain’s representative a lower status 
than he can profitably use is to handicap him as the ambassa- 
dor of British trade. The same instinct which makes business 
houses judge it good business to have fine premises makes 
countries which are in rivalry for South American trade 
careful to be represented on a proper scale. Where the old 
diplomatic tradition treated South American posts as very 
minor ones—remote exiles where a man had only to watch 
trivial politics and speak firmly for the British in the country 
after consultation with his American colleagues—the new 
tradition sees growing markets in stable countries that are 
only at the beginning of their wealth-producing careers. 

We are now at the beginning of a great expansion of the 
world trade of Latin America. There could be no greater 
mistake than to think that devotion to the idea of developing 
the Empire can justify neglect of this field which has itself 
been prepared by the labours and investments of countless 
Englishmen. Economically Argentina and Uruguay, and 
indeed every country in South America, are not less the 
handiwork of our Victorian forefathers than are the countries 
where the flag is flown, and the market they offer for British 
manufactured goods is one that we need, and should continue 
to need, even if we succeeded in extending much beyond 
the figures of to-day our manufactured exports to British 
countries overseas. 


THALES 


THE FINDING OF UR 


THE British are not given to blowing their own peculiar 
trumpets. We prefer, as a nation, to proclaim our de- 
ficiencies to a wondering world. The story of the excava- 
tions which have taken place in Mesopotamia during the 
last eight years sound like a fairy tale, yet we have hardly 
taken the trouble to realize that an Englishman, Mr. Leonard 
Woolley, accompanied by his talented wife, has made dis- 
coveries in the ancient city of Ur on the Euphrates, which 
revolutionize all preconceived scientific ideas on the origins 
of civilization. A series of articles was published in The 
Times; the British Museum opened its doors to an exhibi- 
tion of relics; there was some talk in the cheap Press of a 
marvellous ‘‘ Tomb of Kings,” and the subject was practically 
dropped so far as the public was concerned. 

The writer has been privileged to hear lately from Mr. 
Woolley’s own lips some account of the discoveries at Ur, 
and what they mean to the world. These excavations can 
only be made to tell their story through intensive knowledge 
and skill on the part of the operators, but the story is there, 
and even the concrete relics have been restored in their 
original beauty by the dexterity of Mrs. Woolley. 

The site of Ur lay until eight years ago a sheet of desert 
sand, unbroken save by insignificant-looking humps. 
Beyond a few palm-trees on the skyline, fringing the 
Euphrates nine miles away, there was no vegetation for 
miles. It is interesting enough to discover a temple built 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the year 700 B.c. and to stand within 
the walls which, if they did not actually contain the “‘ image 
of gold,” yet must have echoed to “ the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music.’’ Yet this temple 
is the most modern building found in Ur. We now know 
that 2,000 years before Christ, when Abram and his family 
left Ur on their journey to Canaan, that he turned his back, 
not on a nomad’s camp, but on a vast city, girdled by the 
Euphrates on the west and south and by canals on the north 
and east; a city of harbours and temples; a centre of trade; 
lying in a fertile irrigated plain. We can read a bill of 
lading of a ship which came from the Persian Gulf up the 
canal to the North Basin of Ur. Though the city wall has 
disappeared, we can stand upon the rampart which sup- 
ported it—26 feet high and 30 to 60 feet wide, a solid mass of 
burnt bricks. Below Abram’s Ur was discovered the great 
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Tomb of the Kings, dating a thousand years earlier 
(3100 B.c.), where lay crystallized the scene of tragedy when 
oxen with their wagons, soldiers, courtiers, wives, the 
Queen herself—in fact the whole Court—were stricken dead 
by poison at the obsequies of the King in order that they 
might accompany him and minister to his wants in the world 
beyond. And with their bones lay heaps of treasure of 
gold and precious stones marvellously wrought. 

Below the tomb of 3100 B.c., through strata after strata 
of superimposed cities and through varying stages of civiliza- 
tion, we descend to a layer dating about 4000 B.c. and to 
relics of pottery, rude indeed yet made on a wheel. A little 
lower, to pottery of the same kind, but hand-fashioned. We 
stand on the site of the factory which probably invented the 
potter’s wheel, the earliest forerunner of our mechanical 
appliances. The next strata show 11 feet of clean river- 
sand, with no remains in it but graves. Clearly such a 
deposit could only have been made by a flood. Thus the old 
Sumerian legends—also embodied in the Book of Genesis— 
of a disastrous flood are confirmed. Though local in its 
incidence, it must have been sufficiently severe to cover the 
whole world known to its victims. 

Below again, some 50 feet down, organic remains prove 
that the country was inhabited, and lower still we come 
upon a deposit of green clay and mud, matted with the roots 
of reeds. 

We are back at the beginnings of Mesopotamia, when 
the reeds of the primeval marsh, as they rotted, formed into 
soil, and the inhabitants of the higher ground moved down 
to live on the richer plains. It used to be said that Egypt 
taught civilization to the world. But here we see unrolled, 
in section, an epitome of civilizations as ancient as Egypt, 
and there is revealed to us the truth inherent in those Old 
Testament stories of the cradle of the Jewish race. To put 
the matter forcibly, if somewhat irreverently, the excava- 
tions at Ur furnish a “‘ Potted Biography ” of the Chaldean 
world from the time the land came into being. And the 
end is not yet, for the Woolleys have returned to Ur to 
resume their work. 
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LES VILLES MARRAINES 


Towarps the end of 1920 a movement was started that 
individual cities or towns in Great Britain should each 
adopt a town or village in the devastated area of France, 
in order to assist in its reconstruction. As the work of 
reconstruction is now practically completed, the adoption 
system is also coming naturally to an end. To mark the 
close of the movement the “ Villes Marraines” in Great 
Britain were recently invited to send representatives to 
a series of fétes to be held in Paris in their honour. The 
Lord Mayor of London, whose city adopted Verdun, was 
at the head of those who accepted this invitation, and 
representatives attended from forty other British cities 
and towns, that had between them adopted fifty-four French 
towns or villages. Most or all of the delegations afterwards 
took the opportunity of visiting their adopted towns. 

Their first formal engagement, and their first opportunity 
of taking stock of one another, was the reception on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 28th, at the Cercle de l'Union 
Interalliée. The splendid house of this club has lately 
been enlarged by the addition of further rooms overlooking 
the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, but even so its resources were 
on this occasion fully taxed. As we entered the hall from 
the courtyard, we were thrilled to find the steps of the 
porch lined by Gardes Republicains in their helmets with 
the long horsehair plumes, blue coats, white breeches, and 
high boots, their swords held rigidly at the salute. We 
then went up the fine staircase to the ballroom that 
overlooks the shady garden. 

We were all in our robes, and were thus, all 
unconsciously, beginning to earn the praise of the French 
newspapers, which at the end of our visit were to comment 
on our endurance. “The British representatives have 
remained always smiling, always courteous, in spite of 
the fact that they have probably never been called upon 
to wear for such long periods the becoming but heavy 
costumes with which the confidence of their fellow-citizens 
has rewarded them; while the counsellors [really the Town 
clerks] have borne with simple dignity the wigs that grip 
their temples.’’ The lady aldermen in red and the lady 
councillors in blue rightly attracted much attention, and 
gave rise to many inquiries. I do not know, however, 
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that their exact position was ever clearly grasped. Of 
course to point out that ali mayors were not necessarily 
Lor’ Maires, nor the wives of the mayors necessarily Lady 
Mayoresses would have been similarly futile, but I cannot 
remember hearing this particular explanation attempted. 

Gradually the room filled up, and we began to notice 
some of the salient figures with whom we were to become 
so familiar in the next few days. There was the Mayor 
of Sandwich, a lady in a three-cornered hat, carrying a 
long black wand of office so that she looked like a figure 
in Dresden china; the tall Provost of Inverness in blue 
and ermine; the burly Lord Mayor of Sheffield, who, 
himself a railway man, was to be photographed on Friday 
standing on an engine at the Gare du Nord with the 
driver and fireman; the Mayor of Westminster in blue 
silk and gold lace, and a feathered three-cornered hat. 
The success of this hat was only eclipsed by that of the 
beadle or butler of the Lord Mayor of York, a fine old 
man, who to a black Court suit and silver-headed staff 
added a large cap of maintenance turned up with ermine 
and embroidered with the Royal arms. 

To listen to our conversation was to imagine oneself 
in the House of Lords or the House of Bishops. ‘‘ There 
is Southwark. Have you seen Derby? Where is New- 
castle?’ and so on. But soon the strains of God Save 
the King hushed our chatter, and announced the arrival 
of the Lord Mayor. (Why did this band and some other 
bands, otherwise so admirable, play the God Save so 
lamentably, and the Marseillaise even worse?) As the 
Lord Mayor advanced it seemed natural that to the 
ordinary Parisian he should seem little if at all inferior 
in prestige to King George, for with him came not only 
the Lady Mayoress in her tiara, and the sheriffs in their 
robes, but the mace-bearer, the City Marshal in scarlet 
and epaulettes, and the sword-bearer in his high muff-like 
cap of beaver. 

The Marquis de Vogiié, President of the Association 
France-Grande Bretagne, welcomed the Lord Mayor in 
a speech admirable alike for its elocution and its contents. 
He was followed by another gentleman whose identity 
I did not grasp, and whose speech I could only partially 
hear. But at least it was evident that, like the Marquis, 
he was expressing warm appreciation, not only of the 
material help which the ‘ Villes Marraines’”’ had given to 
their adopted towns, but also of the spirit which had 
inspired their action. Now, indeed, the reconstruction was 
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practically completed except in regard to those towns 
‘“‘ which, having ceased to exist geographically, have passed 
into history.” 

To these speeches in French the Lord Mayor replied 
in English, with sonorous voice and clear delivery; but 
what a tongue-twister is the French word “ association ” 
when it occurs in the middle of an English sentence! Then, 
in the words of the official programme, we “ proceeded 
in state’? to the Salle Foch, our progress interrupted at 
regular intervals by a flash-light photograph, so that we 
seemed to be marching in time to a salute. 

The Salle Foch, now used for the first time, is a large, 
square, handsome room, of which the principal decoration 
is a splendid panel of Gobelins lent by the Gardes Meubles. 
On one side is a stage, and, thankfully disembarrassing 
ourselves of our robes, we sat down to enjoy the 
‘“* Représentation.”” With true French appreciation of art 
in all its forms, if only it is good in itself, the excellent 
programme included artistes, not only from the Odéon and 
the Opéra Comique, but also from the Casino de Paris, 
and concluded with a charming ballet danced by “les 
Tillerettes.”’ 

Of Thursday there is little for a mere councillor to say. 
In the morning the Lord Mayors and Mayors were received 
at the Elysées by the President of the Republic, and in 
the evening the Lord Mayors dined with the British 
Chamber of Commerce. In the afternoon we all went 
racing at Longchamps. As the day was a _holiday— 
Ascension Day—there was a good attendance. The weather 
was perfect; little round clouds floated over the fresh 
green trees of the Bois; the flowers in the enclosure were 
beautiful; our seats were good; all arrangements went 
smoothly. It is not perhaps advisable that any official 
account should be given as to how Lord Mayors, Mayors, 
and Councillors fared in their dealings with the ‘“‘ Tote.” 
Many of them certainly deemed it their duty to obtain 
practical knowledge of its working. 

Friday was our big day. At 10.30 we arrived, in our 
becoming but heavy robes, at the British Institute in the 
Rue de la Sorbonne. We were received by Lord Crewe, 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Institute, and then 
went upstairs past various class-rooms and the comfortable 
club-rooms to the lofty and dignified library. There I 
am afraid we gravely distracted the attention of the 
students reading at the tables, but they did not seem to 
bear us any ill-will for this. 
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From the Institute we walked the short intervening 
distance to the Sorbonne, the dignity of our procession 
being slightly marred by a shower of rain (une pluie 
Londonienne, as the French papers slyly called it). We 
traversed several corridors, emerged into the great 
Amphitheatre, and took our seats opposite a platform 
so banked up with professors and heads of faculties in 
gorgeous and many-coloured gowns as to resemble a show 
of the finest tulips. Perhaps Puvis de Chavannes had 
these gowns in mind when he painted in such pallid colours 
his vast fresco on the wall above. To add dignity to the 
scene there stood near the platform the mace-bearers of 
the five faculties. The Rector of the University was 
unavoidably unable to be present, and his place was taken 
by the Dean, who welcomed the Lord Mayor and presented 
him with a medal. Then came the Lord Mayor’s reply 
and the translation of the speeches. There came, too, the 
inevitable flash-light photograph, in this case releasing a 
gentle rain of smuts from the lofty sky-light. I suppose 
that this brief, and rather intimate ceremony—for the 
whole assemblage was lost in the vast spaces of the 
Amphitheatre—was in reality as distinguished an honour 
as any that was paid us in Paris. 

From the Amphitheatre we adjourned to the Salle des 
Autorités, where we were offered champagne and refresh- 
ments. The professors of the Sorbonne must be even wiser 
than they look, for they knew that at noon little savoury 
morsels are more acceptable than sweet cakes. Can any 
of these Jove-like men have been to cocktail parties? 

Of that afternoon’s garden party at the British Embassy 
there is no need to say much, delightful as it was. The 
rain which threatened proved to be of little account, and 
we were able to enjoy both the beautiful house and the 
shade of the great trees. We were, moreover, allowed to 
exchange robes and sweet champagne for top hats and tea. 

The evening reception at the Hétel de Ville was on 
much the same lines as that at the Cercle Interalliée, but 
on a much vaster scale. There can, indeed, now be few 
places left in the world where a comparable spectacle can 
be seen. The great double staircase, lined from top to 
bottom by Gardes Républicains, looked more like a scene 
from some super-film than real life. So did the vast Salle 
des Fétes with its dazzling line of immense crystal 
chandeliers. Nor was the resemblance lessened by the 
fact that to modern eyes the scheme of decoration may 
seem somewhat gorgeous and heavy. Again we had 
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speeches—from the Président du Conseil Municipal, the 
Prefect of the Seine, and the Lord Mayor, whose fine voice 
and measured delivery proved fully adequate to the great 
hall. Again we were able to discard our robes and to 
enjoy an excellent entertainment by artists both from the 
Opéra and the Moulin Rouge. One gracious touch on the 
part of our hosts should be noticed. The specially designed 
cover of the programme showed in a frame of flags and 
laurels, under the arms of Paris, a reproduction of the 
memorial erected at Notre-Dame and other French 
cathedrals to the memory of the million dead of the British 
Empire, “of whom the greater part rest in France.” 

This reception brought to an end our visit to Paris, 
and the municipal delegations then dispersed to central 
points from which they could visit their adopted towns, 
except the Lord Mayor’s party, which had visited Verdun 
on its way to Paris. Our party with several others went 
to Arras. On Saturday and Sunday afternoons we drove 
north to Lens and Vimy, and south to Albert, and saw 
many of the little places which have earned such great 
fame. To me, who had never seen the battle area either 
in war or peace, these drives were a tremendous experience 
but any detailed description lies somewhat outside the 
subject of this article. The cathedral at Arras is still 
largely ruinous, the rebuilt H6étel de Ville at Albert is not 
yet quite completed, but so thorough has been the recon- 
struction that a ruined house, an overgrown gun-emplace- 
ment, even the blasted stump of a tree is a matter of 
comment. On all sides are memorials and cemeteries. 
We went up to the great “Phare” at Saint-Lorette, the 
lighthouse to the memory of the French dead, on the Vimy 
ridge above a vast plain that even in its present prosperity 
looks grim and unlovely with its countless spoil banks and 
pit-heads. We saw one German cemetery with over thirty 
thousand black crosses. We saw many English cemeteries, 
large and small, but all peaceful and all beautifully kept, 
and each one in its turf and trees and flowers bearing an 
unmistakable stamp that it was “for ever England.” 

At 5.30 the Mayor of Arras received us. Newcastle 
is the ‘“‘ Marraine”’ of Arras, and the Lord Mayor of that 
city was in consequence the principal guest at the reception. 
We happened to arrive before him, and I have an uneasy 
suspicion that the full military honours paid us by the 
drums, horns, and trumpets of the Troisiéme Génie were 
really intended for him. However, on his arrival the 
ceremony was repeated. The room into which we were 
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taken was not very large, as the Hotel de Ville itself is 
still being restored. Down one side ran a long table 
covered with champagne glasses, and the Maire’s address 
of welcome and “ Newcastle’s”’ reply were punctuated by 
the popping of corks preparatory to the vin dhonneur. 
Such distraction was the more to be regretted as the 
speeches, although on the lines to which we were now 
accustomed, were well worth listening to. 

That evening Major-General Sir Fabian Ware invited us 
to an informal reception at the Arras Headquarters of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission, and told us something 
about the work of that Commission, which seems to be 
as vast in extent as it is sympathetic and delicate in detail. 

On Sunday morning we drove some ten kilometres to our 
village of Gavrelle, a tiny place set in immense horizons, 
some sixty houses and a church, all perfectly new, for the 
old village had been fought for and fought over until 
nothing of it remained. 

We were met at the little Mairie by the Maire, the Curé, 
the Conseil Municipal, the schoolchildren, and most of 
the inhabitants. Our appearance in our robes must have 
been strange in their eyes, and we hoped imposing. We 
were ranged behind a long table, under flags and near the 
bust of “Marianne.” A little girl said her piece very 
prettily, and handed to our Mayoress “ these few flowers.” 
Then the Maire, girt in his tricolour sash, welcomed us. 
For twenty-five years he has been Maire. He is as broad 
built and as short-necked as his Flemish horses that we 
were to see later. With his square head, high cheek-bones, 
small keen eyes with a lurking twinkle, and close neat 
beard, he seemed the embodiment of the hard-working, 
indomitable, intelligent race of his northern France. He 
“made the War” with his two sons, one of whom was 
killed. He is now obviously distinctly well-to-do. 

His speech was a good one, fluent and sincere, with 
just a touch of the grand manner which comes so easily 
in French. In French, too, was our Mayor’s reply, to our 
barely concealed satisfaction, for we had not observed that 
the gift of tongues was commonly bestowed upon mayors 
or even Lord Mayors. In his speech he formally handed 
over to Gavrelle the gifts upon which his city’s contributions 
had been finally expended—after considerable indecision 
on the part of the commune—a clock in the church tower, 
and a reconstructed “place” to be called the “ Place 
Westminster.”” During the speeches we had again heard 
the preparatory popping of corks, and at their close we 
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drank a vin @honneur. Then in procession we moved 
to the village war memorial, which bears English names 
as well as French, and there the Mayor laid a wreath. 
Then into the little church, just inside of which is a large 
wooden cross in memory of men of the Hood Division 
who fell near here. The Curé was waiting for us, another 
solid man of the north, with the traditional courtesy of 
his profession, a medal ribbon in his soutane, and an 
attractive personality. After a moment of silent prayer 
he explained to us that the cross had originally been erected 
outside the church—or indeed, I think, erected at the time 
when no church was standing—that it had later been 
brought in, and that some part of their annual service 
of remembrance was always held before it. 

Our final move was to the house of the Maire, a 
substantial and comfortable. villa with a rose garden. Of 
course it was new, for the trenches had actually run right 
through the garden. Here we were offered a “ goidter,”’ 
wine and éclairs, or if even municipal endurance flinched 
at éclairs, then wine and brioches. Here we abandoned 
our insignia, the Maire stepping out of his sash as though 
it were a petticoat. And—far the most important thing 
of all—-here we met Madame la Maire, a grey-haired lady 
of quiet and smiling dignity. But, if only from the 
beautiful carriage of her head, you felt that she too came 
of an indomitable race. For the first two years of the 
War she had stayed on in Gavrelle by herself, and for 
a year she had had no news of her husband or her two 
sons. Then when she had had to leave Gavrelle, where 
her house was wiped out, she had become, if not technically 
a prisoner, yet in practice so, partly because of an illness 
from the effects of which she still suffers. Her eldest son 
was killed, her surviving son still suffers from the effects 
of gas-poisoning. All this we learned from her in quiet 
replies to our questions as to how life had gone in Gavrelle 
in the War. In nothing that she said did we hear any 
hint of hatred or rancour against the Germans; nor indeed 
in anything her husband said, who had fought all through 
the War and lost a son; nor in anything said by the Maire 
of Arras, who had been all the War in that city, and for 
most of that time within the destructive range of the 
German guns. 

On the opposite side of the road from the Maire’s house 
was another substantial villa, his son’s farm, and this we 
inspected. In this region’ farms are reckoned by the 
number of horses they employ, “‘a one-horse farm,” a 
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““two-horse farm,” and so on, and most of the farms in 
Gavrelle were of the one- or two-horse class. So the size 
of this particular farm can be judged by the fact that we 
saw sixteen broad-backed Flemish mares enjoying their 
Sunday rest in one long stable, and there were some tractors 
as well. In another barn there was room for twenty-five 
cows, which are all milked by machinery in the hour; their 
milk being sent down to the mining towns. Everything 
was well built and up to date. The Maire showed us 
everything with quick, energetic movements, and even 
if the farm is technically his son’s, there cannot, I think, 
be much doubt as to whose is the ruling mind. The son 
we could not see owing to his illness, but his four dainty 
little children watched us gravely from an upper window, 
and could sometimes be induced to return our salutations. 
Then, accompanied by the Maire and his wife, we 
drove back to Arras for the luncheon that was to bring 
our Official visit to an end. It was held in the gaily 
decorated Salle des Fétes of the Hotel de |?Univers, and 
was a joint affair, presided over by “ Newcastle” and 
offered by that municipality and those of other British 
towns and cities, including Westminster, Kensington, 
Derby, Southwark, and Inverness, to representatives from 
their respective adopted towns. To the impatient 
Englishman with his imperfect reverence for the leisurely 
ritual of a meal the proceedings seemed rather to drag. 
Certainly the waits between the courses were long, but 
these were cleverly utilized by the chairman for the 
delivery of the speeches, in one of which the Provost of 
Inverness showed himself as a serious rival of our own 
Mayor as a French scholar. And one who was in a position 
to know said that the success of that luncheon and of the 
other similar luncheons in other parts of the once devas- 
tated area was great beyond all expectation. Certainly 
the speeches on both sides were friendly, sincere, and 
well received, and to look down the long tables with their 
innumerable brimming glasses was to be assured that if 
the ‘‘ Villes Marraines ”’ were now laying down their duties, 
they were doing so in a many-coloured glow of cordiality. 


L. Eaton SMITH 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


I 


To those who know its peculiar joys, it is stale news that 
one of the most constant of life’s satisfactions is the local 
paper. In everything, except in mere round figures, and 
in its powers of generalization, it is superior to its national 
relation. It is true that the most authentic of the London 
dailies, the ineffable Times, obtains an intimate and subtle 
hold on its readers which has almost an equal power; but 
this is of a different sort, for with The Times there is no 
relaxation of company manners, or of a firm precision. 
It engenders awe, or at least respect, rather than a rough 
affection. 

This local affection has many causes, of which an easy 
familiarity is perhaps the first. It is a carpet-slipper 
matter. There is also the feeling of superiority with which 
anything run a little amateurishly fires the reader. He could 
do better than that, but of course .. . it’s only the local 
rag. Size enters the question too. The larger a circulation, 
the less its intimacy; and it is in this quality of magnitude 
that the essential difference in everything relating to town 
and country lies. Far from seeming of less importance, 
local happenings, isolated sharply within a single paper, 
assume a magnitude which few national events short of 
a great calamity can ever hope to achieve. In the country 
everything is writ large; something is always happening. 
A man goes there for real news, and to find the true values. 
So much happens in London, or in any large town, that 
nothing is seen clearly; nothing sinks in; and, though the 
aprons of the newsboys advertise a sensation every evening, 
nothing is really sensational. Surfeiting, the appetite doth 
sicken and so die. Reading the newspaper quickly 
degenerates from a pleasure to a habit, between which 
there is all the difference in the world. 

The countryman, and the true exile, wait for the 
week-end for their pleasure; for that budget of homely 
talk about the only things that really matter; a budget, 
moreover, which at least touches upon most of man’s 
activities, always with a note of its own, and with an 
undertone of local pride which, though to an outsider it 
must certainly seem ridiculous, is more real than the 
stereotyped impersonality of the million-sale Press. For 
the local newspaper has the supreme virtue of speaking 
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in the manner of the conversationalist who begins with 
that comforting and embracing assurance: ‘“ Present 
company always excepted,’ which means simply that what 
follows is of supreme interest to their ears alone. 


II 


For some reason the Westshire News always falls on 
a London door-mat on Saturday wrapped in dark-brown 
paper. This is symbolical and cunning. A homely note 
is struck at once. There is nothing too mechanical and 
efficient even about its superficialities. It is as thick-set 
as a small parcel, and it has obviously come to stay. The 
paper wrapping is so thick that it is torn with difficulty, 
and the print itself, dry enough after its night in the 
train, has an assured and permanent look. Even the 
paper is less flimsy than that of the daily which falls 
beside it. There is about as much resemblance between 
them as between a plum-pudding and a smart sponge- 
cake. 

Unfolding it, history starts at the top: for it is not 
the Westshire News alone that has arrived, it is the Endower 
News as well. It is the Donington Journal and Endower 
Advertiser, Widdows Endower Mercury, The Westshire 
Journal, The Westshire Guardian, and the Mid-Westshire 
Gazette: all these organs wrapped in one. Its circulation 
is boldly advertised at 30,000 (for it is large for a local 
newspaper, and bears itself with pride), and it—incorporated 
—is in its Eighty-first Year. For three-halfpence the 
purchaser knows exactly what he is paying for. 

All this promises well; but it is the way of Westshire 
to perform. On the outside sheet alone a vast field of 
activity is covered. There are cattle-markets advertised, 
sheep markets; a sixty-second Great Annual Wool Sale 
(£10 in Prizes); innumerable house properties; cottages; 
farms and farm implements; liquidations, and several 
paragraphs devoted to the sale of furniture, antique and 
otherwise. An enterprising farmer with a little capital 
might establish himself for life from this one page alone. 
Westshire being what it is, he could do worse. 

The first two inside pages are much more personal. 
It is seemly that they should be thus screened by the more 
corporate activities of firms of auctioneers. These are 
classified advertisements, dull reading in the mass, per- 
haps, but a great source of revenue for the proprietor, 
and possessing some human appeal in every. line. There 
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is, for instance, a fine brevity in such “wants’”’ as “‘ Boy 
(strong, 14-16); able to milk; live with family,’ and a 
great courage in hoping for “‘ Cook-housekeeper, accustomed 
to numbers; economical manager, £40.” Horses are wanted 
and advertised, too; and guns; and fowls and pigs, and 
a liberal sprinkling of carriages and motors. Among 
Miscellaneous Wants is vain hope of “the whereabouts 
of Fanny and Edward Wells. Enquirer—Aunt. Apply 
the Shop, Donington Parva.” (A sinister notice.) Last, 
to convey the wants to their proposed or destined homes, 
there is a railway advertisement which proclaims a wide 
range of cheap fares. 

After business, sport. Two pages are devoted to 
graphic accounts of league and friendly matches, statistics, 
fixtures, scores, descriptions. (“‘ Fifteen minutes from the 
interval, the visitors’ outside-left netted. Both teams 
strove hard to gain the lead, but were met by resolute 
defences. The home team then gradually took the upper 
hand and, but for occasional breakaways, the visitors 
were never in the picture.’’) There are cycling itineraries; 
accounts of bowls; hunting fixtures, and details of the past 
week’s runs; “‘ Military Intelligence,” giving doings of the 
local regiment, and, tucked away in an obscure corner, 
local wills, the final solution of many weeks’ ardent betting. 

Next come two particularly social pages, illustrated with 
photographs. There is a large wedding-group, the bride 
all white satin, flowers and smiles, the bridegroom with 
stiff and shiny hair, dark suit, and a large posy; a group 
of Retiring Celebrities with their years of service; and two 
noble pictures of a Tudor oak-chest and table, the most 
prized items in a sale advertised prominently on the outside 
of the paper, destined soon, no doubt, to grace a room in 
a far corner of the world. 

More solemn subjects follow. There are long reports 
of council meetings, in which even the nimble ambiguity 
of the reporter can sometimes hardly conceal the acrimony 
present, the veiled references to ‘‘ inexperience in Public 
Life,” and other dark hints on the part of older councillors. 
There are examination results, those sources of shame 
and pride, and a long technical article called “To Dock 
or not to Dock.” This has nothing to do with ships, but 
concerns a burning controversy among _ sheep-farmers, 
which, incidentally, must have been raging some centuries. 
Last come Farming Notes—with a sub-title “ Hints to 
Politicians ”—and a long précis of the latest market prices. 

In the centre pages “leaders”? are eschewed. Instead 
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is General Westshire News; correspondence, in which 
there is much talk of Improvement of our Towns (and 
but little of the preservation of the past, for it is the 
townsman who is chiefly interested in this); a long account 
of a Bank Manager’s death and funeral, and many In 
Memoriam notices, and those of Births and Marriages and 
Deaths—in brief, the whole of life. 

The next two pages are a distinctly mixed bag. One 
is called “‘ Heart’s Delight,” and is, as its title implies, 
devoted to women. There is, for instance, a long instalment 
of a family serial, The Stolen Ruby; an article towards 
the better washing of blankets; and a section of drawings 
and puzzles for children. The companion page has an 
extract called “Seventy Years Ago.” This is from the 
Westshire News of that date, and is occupied with a glowing 
account of the funeral of a great squire of whom it might 
be said that nothing in his life quite became him like the 
leaving of it. There is, lastly, news from the big towns 
—this with no trace of patronage—and a practical section 
called ‘In the Garden.” 

But the core of the budget is in the notes which follow. 
These give accounts of village happenings, each contributed 
by a correspondent living on the spot. What grand names 
they have too; their sound is music to the urban ear— 
Melverley and Rushbury, Fant and Edgmont, High Ercall 
and Donington, Ruyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns and Whixall, 
Pulverbatch and Sheinton, Homer and Domus, Much and 
Little Wenlock, Froubridge and Broseley, Dark Lane and 
Red Lake, Stiperstones and Dawley Parva, Oakengates 
and Snailbeach. (These are real names, culled from a 
Shropshire paper, but they can be matched almost any- 
where.) And where but in such notes would you read 
such a sentence as: “‘ Miss Wace-Mallox presiding at the 
pen. the Meeting adjourned for tea”—written in a burning 
aith ? 

What little remains should be dull, but, like the wise 
steward, something good has been reserved for the end, 
and the last page, after devoting a perfunctory little note 
to Parliament, devotes itself to true sensation, to police 
court stories culled from every conceivable source, and 
all current! It is an inspired anthology of crime, disaster, 
and sudden death. Such being the arrangement, what 
odds if the paper is begun the wrong way round? 

The general advertisements are as bold and practical as the 
letterpress. Above all things, they eschew the unessential. 
In their columns one may see Food and Bicycles; Cars 
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and Cigarettes; Stout and Chicken Food; Clothes and 
Cinemas; Banks and Carpets. And everywhere, proclaimed 
in the most startling captions, is the Patent Medicine. Who 
could read the headline “‘ A Bilious Child Suffers Agony,” 
and not remember the personal agonies of the past? Like 
the editor, these people know their public. 


Ill 


Nothing remains untouched by the local paper, but, 
alas, it is not enough merely to “take it in”: the reader 
must have roots; must know his ground; must read between 
the lines. Like travel, it is what he takes to the local 
paper that matters. It is a pleasure for the sophisticated, 
and for the sophisticated alone. 


OLIVER WARNER 
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WHAT SPAIN MEANS TO EUROPE 


It is comparatively easy to criticize a foreign country, it is 
more difficult to praise it, and it is yet harder to apprehend 
its peculiar significance and particular contribution to civili- 
zation in general. Thus it does not require a very intimate 
knowledge of Spain for a visitor to feel that he is in an alto- 
gether different atmosphere the moment he has crossed the 
Pyrenees. But the very unfamiliarity of his surroundings 
may lead him to pass too hasty and extravagant opinions on 
the customs and outlook of these dignified and primeval 
people. He may have been led to expect nothing but pic- 
turesque peasants and sweet-smelling almond groves, and 
the sight of material prosperity in the form of imposing 
public buildings, fine roads, comfortable railways, leads him 
immediately to conclude that so far from being backward the 
Spaniard is completely Europeanized and is in the van of 
commercial and progressive civilization. If, however, he so 
thinks, he reckons without taking into account the curiously 
static history of this varied country and the eternal and 
unchanging Spanish mentality. 

Those who attempt to pass judgment on the recent poli- 
tical events in Spain often put the cart of isolated incidents 
before the horse—or rather the mule—of Spanish character. 
They apply to the situation the same general theories which 
are peculiar to their own countries and which Spanish people 
have not the least intention of following. A tense situation 
which in another nation might lead to a general upheaval 
has been known in Spain to pass rapidly into oblivion with 
the appearance of some novel amusement or discovery; yet 
the Spaniard himself is anything but superficial or frivolous. 
For if, on the one hand, he is steeped in the tradition of cen- 
turies, on the other he retains a strong and original indivi- 
duality. It is not as though the humblest peasant or limpia- 
bota (shoe-cleaner) played at being the equal of the highest 
grandee, he actually 1s the equal. Nor is there any con- 
descension on the part of the exclusive seigneur when he 
shelters in a labourer’s cottage. The two are on the same 
footing. Each is a sefior of Spain. 

Spain, in fact, is a democracy in a peculiar sense. In con- 
trast to the conditions prevailing in spoonfed democracies of 
the modern world, no attempt in Spain is made to drag down 
the grandee to a lower level. On the contrary, the peasant 
is raised ethically, if not intellectually, to the plane of the 
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grand seigneur. There is no—or little—middle class with its 
lack of tradition and its imitative culture; although this 
deficiency of what in England we call “‘ the backbone of the 
British nation” may have grave disadvantages from the 
point of view of national prosperity in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, ethically it has enabled Spain to retain 
her timeless, unchanging dignity of outlook, her sense of the 
eternal fitness of things, her guardianship of the elemental 
principles of humanity, faith, love, simplicity, honour, while 
her more enterprising neighbours have been forging ahead in 
material experiments which are now reacting on their heads 
with disrupting force. No implication is intended that 
Spain is backward. The last few years are earnest of her 
commercial renaissance and her material initiative. Rather 
is she timeless in outlook. Her grandees, as they proceed to 
the Royal Chapel in the magnificent uniforms of their orders, 
might well have stepped out of the portraits of Velazquez 
and El Greco, and it is in this very unchanging ethos that 
the Spaniard can supply his confused neighbours with some 
balance to their top-heavy civilizations. 

The rest of Europe has been for the last century in a 
state of flux—not merely politically but ethically. At the 
present moment this condition is even more marked than 
before the war. Spain, on the contrary, in spite of the com- 
mercial enterprise and vigour which is running through all 
the arteries of her system in the last fifteen years, remains in 
character static, elemental, primeval. She has preserved 
almost intact a true sense of proportion in this age of cheap- 
ened knowledge and misplaced values. It is not that in 
some respect Spain still retains the Weltanschauung of the 
Middle Ages, as, for instance, in her Holy Week processions 
when the burlesque and the serious mingle in garish harmony 
in the streets of Andalusian cities, but rather is her outlook 
on life eternal and cosmic, a part of the ageless universe itself. 
Those who live long in solitude, as does the Castilian peasant, 
the most Spanish of all Spaniards, inevitably become invested 
with a solemn dignity which one instinctively associates 
with Bedouins and lonely desert inhabitants. No Reforma- 
tion, no Industrial Revolution, has transformed these solitary- 
minded fatalistic people into a modern gregarious European 
nation. Indeed, national feeling, as it has been understood 
in Europe since Napoleon’s time, scarcely exists in Spain. 
For local pride, in spite of the ubiquitous cinema and in- 
creased facilities of travel, is still a predominant factor of 
Spanish life. The King is primarily Rey de las Espaias 
rather than Rey de Espana. 
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This inbred local pride is one of the chief factors which 
might possibly militate against any successful and organized 
resistance to a central authority. It does not, however, 
prevent the Spaniards as a whole from representing a certain 
homogeneous outlook on life which distinguishes them from 
other European countries. All Spaniards, whatever their 
province, Galicia or Murcia, Valencia or Castile, retain the 
proud, if to modern eyes slightly ridiculous, spirit of heroic 
Conquistadores. Indeed, they belong to the heroic age; 
and if these magnificent Don Quixotes seem possibly comic 
in their curious politeness and their eagerness over trifles, 
one has to remember that Don Quixote himself was a great 
practical philosopher, that he managed to dramatize in his 
own life the problems and theories of pure philosophers, and 
that to the ordinary man the practical philosopher always 
seems a trifle ridiculous. Don Quixote is not mad. Nor is 
the Spaniard. But he is able to see a material object from 
other than a materialistic point of view. He is able to 
regard it in value, so that an idea of his mind becomes to 
him an actual fact. A basin is to Sancho a basin; to Don 
Quixote it is a helmet, the difference is merely a matter of 
outlook. Don Quixote indeed is the essence of true Spanish- 
ness, not merely in his own chivalrous, philosophical-practical 
character, but in the fact that he, a man rather than a thing, 
is the central subject of Spain’s greatest contribution to 
literature. As Professor Madariaga has said: ‘‘ The genius 
of Spain is homocentric.” Man, as he is, with all his human 
faults and lovable eccentricities, is the theme most dear to 
Spanish artists and writers, as it is to the gossips of every 
alameda and café. Their most habitual expression or inter- 
jection is “‘ Hombre!”—“* Man,” and when a Spaniard says 
“* Hombre!” what a wealth of feeling is contained in those 
two syllables! Vague theories and abstract systems of 
philosophy make no appeal to him. Nature is only inter- 
esting to the Spaniard as a background. “ The proper study 
of mankind is man ’—so he unconsciously argues. Thus the 
foreground of the canvas in the great pictures of Velazquez 
is always occupied by a human figure, though the dried 
sierras, the Asiatic blue of the Madrid sky, and the hard 
foliage of the steppe-like regions of the Castile tableland 
form a typical Spanish background. Nor is the man thus 
portrayed an ideal or a perfect hero. He is Man as he is, 
not as he ought to be or as he may be in his relation to nature. 
After a few minutes in the Velazquez room of the Prado one 
feels saturated with the personality of that strange, unhappy 
monarch, Philip IV, who, with glassy eyes and sensual mouth, 
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is portrayed at varying stages of his tragically incompetent 
career with an uncanny insight into the secrets of his fickle, 
confused soul. 

Christs, beggars, cardinals, kings, dwarfs, sausage-sellers 
—these and many other figures from the world about us are 
the subject-matter of the great Spanish artists and writers. 
It is not so much the monarch in Philip IV that has inter- 
ested Velazquez as the man, weak and sensual, the tragedy 
of whose life is incidentally—but only incidentally—tfurther 
increased by the fact that he is also a king. Galdos, too, in 
his historical episodes has provided us with a more varied 
and human galaxy than even Scott or Dickens. His char- 
acters are not rounded off to suit artistic requirements, but 
pulse with the energy of actual life. From the legends of the 
Cid to Ibafiez’s Sangre y Arena flesh and blood rather than 
some doll-like conventionalized puppets or vague meta- 
physical ideas are the theme in which both Spanish writer 
and reader most delight. 

Flesh indeed fascinates all Spaniards of whatever age or 
class, not merely in its living, pulsing state, but in the sad 
finality and inevitableness of its decay. Thus the bull-fight 
is emblematic of the Spaniard’s preoccupation with life— 
and death. Is there not, perhaps, something Asiatic, some- 
thing of the desert-inhabiting Bedouin, in this interest in the 
tangible things of life combined with the resigned acceptance 
of Death, the sure-footed ? 

For Spanish character is composed of two strands, the 
one material and virile, the other fatalistic and un-European. 
The latter is, according to some, a heritage of the Moorish 
civilization—at its highest it is mystical resignation, at its 
lowest apathy. But it dates, perhaps, even beyond the 
Moors, back to the dim ages of prehistoric and primeval 
man, so that the proud Castilian peasant, wrapped in his 
cloak and brooding over the waste landscape, seems like the 
direct descendant of the patriarchs of Syria or Mesopotamia. 
It is indeed good for the hurrying modern peoples to come in 
contact with this timeless mentality which has learned so 
well the lesson of patience and the wisdom of procrastination. 
Maiana (to-morrow) is perhaps the word that is most com- 
monly on the lips of the Spaniard—or “‘ Hn Seguida,”’ which 
literally means “at once,” but in fact has almost the same 
significance as mafiana. Perhaps the stern, sweeping scenery, 
perhaps the loneliness of the peasant’s life, maybe it is the 
Oriental strain in the Spaniard, or the teaching of the doctrine 
of resignation by the Roman Church—perhaps all these facts 
together have combined to produce alike in peasant and 
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grandee this curious acceptance of fate, of the vicissitudes of 
life as part of life’s normality. 

The meteor-like careers of their politicians, whose posi- 
tion to-day seems firmly established but who to-morrow fall 
with precipitous force into the waters of obscurity, have 
led them to view life with a curious detachment. Finis 
Gloriae Mundz is the title of a fine picture by Murillo in Seville, 
and the inevitable disappearance of worldly pomp has coloured 
with sad hues all the ideas, aspirations, and beliefs of the 
Spanish-speaking peoples. I remember on the occasion of 
Primo de Rivera’s death saying to a young footman (aged 
nineteen) ‘‘ What a pity that the General did not die two 
months ago in the fullness of his power.”’ The boy answered 
with Greek-chorus-like promptitude: ‘‘ No man knows the 
hour of his death.” 

This fatalistic strain in the Spanish character finds musical 
expression in that most typical of all national, or rather, 
racial, chants, the Cante Flamenco, which weird lament is a 
combination of the ecclesiastical plain song and the Arab 
chant. The result is a quavering threnody which every 
peasant hums, as he crosses the Sierra with his mule and 
pack. In the theatre in Madrid professional Niios will 
quaver their melancholy half notes to the accompaniment of 
the guitar until the applause is, as it were, wrenched from 
the very marrow of the simple but enthusiastic audience. 
For the Cante Flamenco finds an echo in the heart of every 
Spaniard, and the professional exponent of this art is but 
the mouthpiece of the whole race. The melancholy refrains 
and quavering lamentations are laden with an indefinable 
sadness, telling of the tragedy of man’s destiny, and the 
unknown mists which enshroud his after-life. 

Such sentiments are fundamental feelings of the human 
race, but elsewhere in Europe they have been covered with 
a veneer of progress. This static attitude to life the Spaniard 
will hand intact to the new Europe if ever she forms a syn- 
thesis of all that is representative of each country. In the 
centre of Castile, at the foot of the bleached and barren 
Sierra Guadarrama, rises that grim monument to death, the 
Escorial, the embodiment in stone of the meticulous self- 
repressive genius of Philip II. Over the apparently limitless 
plain, sprinkled with dusty green olives and baked brown by 
the hard sunlight, stares the monotonous facade of this extra- 
ordinary building, built of the same stone of which the 
Sierras are composed, and reminding the visitor of some 
Thibetan fortress or temple with its domes and straight walls 
and unchanging aspect. Lonely and brooding, it watches in 
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eternal isolation like the Spaniard himself over these great 
wastes, waiting until Europe will realize the significance of 
its primeval message. 

For the Spaniard is always isolated like Don Quixote. It 
is true that he delights in crowds, delights in alegria (merri- 
ment) and good cheer, but he retains his individuality 
wrapped about him like a cloak however much he may 
laugh and talk with his companions. It is in this sense of 
being able to mingle with the crowd and at the same time to 
retain his isolated manliness that the King of Spain is typical 
of so much that is Spanish from the days of the Cid to those 
of Primo de Rivera. The King of Spain is that rarest of all 
figures in history, a traditional experimenter. He-has been 
King of Spain from the moment of his birth. He knows the 
intensely democratic and traditional character of the race, 
rather than nation, which he governs. He never attempts 
to hustle the Spaniard or to presume on the position of 
monarch in his ordinary intercourse with his people. He is 
here, there, everywhere, accumulating an inexhaustible 
knowledge of technical detail and commercial facts. Like 
the Prince of Wales he is the perfect salesman of his coun- 
try’s goods. But the vigour and enterprise of Spanish com- 
mercial concerns, whose prosperity has depended in no small 
degree on His Majesty’s personal intervention, are in no way 
a contradiction to the eternal unchanging elements of Spanish 
character. 

Thus Spain has a distinct réle to play in the formation of 
the new Europe which is at present in a larval condition. 
Like England it has never been intellectualized. Like the 
Englistman the Spaniard, when he acts, follows his instinct 
rather than his reason. Intuition is the guiding star of the 
statesmen of both peoples. Absolute values exist for 
neither. But unlike the Englishman the Spaniard possesses 
a mystical elemental aspect to his character. He never 
bluffs in the English sense. Hypocrisy is unknown to him. 
He is—at any rate in the country districts—like the primeval 
Stone Age man, entirely unsophisticated. France, Germany 
and other Western European nations have developed their 
logical powers to such an extent as to have far outweighed 
their ethical, and it is this side of humanity which the 
Spaniard has guarded with unremitting vigilance. If King 
Arthur appeared to-day in the streets of London, or Roland 
in Paris, both would be nonplussed. For not merely have 
material conditions altered, but so has the scale of values. 
But if the Cid came riding into Valencia, or Cortes found 
himself in Madrid, neither they nor the Spaniards would feel 
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any unwonted surprise. For after all what has happened in 
the world of ethos in Spain since the days of the heroes and 
the Conquistadores? Nada (nothing). Don Quixote still 
remains the typical Spaniard, whether he is a commercial 
pioneer or a courtly squire: and is it not possible that the 
day is near when Europe may once again look to Spain for 
her ethos, her culture, her ageless mysticism, and her proud 
virility, as she did in the time of the Moors and the era of 
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THE TORPEDO 


Ir was the Sunday stable hour in a fashionable trainer’s 
establishment. The head-man was in his best chocolate- 
coloured breeches and skin-tight burnished gaiters, the 
travelling head-lad stood by with a clean skip full of freshly 
sliced carrots, and the Trainer, knowledge and affability 
combined, at each loose-box gave his assembled patrons and 
guests a little homily mainly confined to each animal’s 
immediate origin, which homily, as was intended, led the 
listeners to believe they were being admitted into the depths 
of stable secrets, but in reality each discourse was only 
friendly but empty verbosity. 

As we stood at the entry to one box, the Trainer, after 
he had ostentatiously run his fingers over the sinews of the 
inmate’s forelegs and his hand along his neck and withers, 
shot a question at the minute little boy who, dandy-brush 
in hand, was standing at the animal’s head. This gesture 
attracted attention to the lad. He looked like a cherub— 
rosebud lips, big blue eyes, sweeping eyelashes, and a wreath 
of fair curling hair. As we passed away from the box one of 
the ladies of the party put her hand on the Trainer’s arm 
and said, “Who is that dear little boy. I could hardly 
keep from giving him a big hug. He is a perfect little 
angel! ”’ 

The Trainer smiled grimly. 

** Perfect little devil would be a more apt description,” 
was his rejoinder, but he refused to qualify this assertion 
when the lady in question maintained her belief that the 
designation was unthinkable. She, however, asked for the 
lad’s name. 

“The Torpedo is the name he goes by in the Stable. I 
really do not know off-hand what his real name is, there are 
so many of them,” was the Trainer’s answer as we moved 
to another section of his large establishment. 

After we had seen The Democrat, Somerscales, Wet 
Paint, and the others that were bred in the purple, the 
inspection was finished and the party broke up on the road 
outside, where the Rolls Royces and the Bentleys were in 
waiting. 

I alone of the galaxy was staying on as the guest of the 
owner of the establishment. As we started to walk up to his 
house he pointed out an elderly stable-lad who was wheeling 
a barrow. 
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“That man,” he said, “is the father of the lad they call 
‘ The Torpedo,’ he has been in my, and my father’s, employ 
for forty odd years. He is an old villain. If he had his 
desserts he should have been sacked a dozen times. However, 
I have been weak with him. I had the misfortune to have 
been saved from drowning by him when I was a small boy, 
and it has cost me thousands of pounds.” 

I could not fail but to express my surprise. 

“It sounds an exaggeration,” my host continued, “but 
it is in no less degree true. He is the hireling of half the 
tipsters who advertise in the Sporting Press. But come, I 
will tell you the story of the lad there they call the Torpedo 
—perfect little angel someone said he was! Little devil! 
He is as much an angel as is his wicked old father, and that 
is nothing per cent.! The lad, however, can ride a bit, and 
has particularly good hands. A French patron of mine, who 
has a stable at Chantilly, wanted a couple of good English 
lads and I sent that boy and another over to him. He is a 
lot older than he looks, and he was over in Chantilly for more 
than a year. 

“It was from his machinations in France that he earned 
his nickname. 

““My French patron came by a very nice three-year-old 
that, up to 8 stone, could not be touched at a mile. I saw my 
patron over in Paris during the Grand Prix week-end and 
he suggested that if we could get the horse over quietly we 
might bring off a considerable coup. I don’t often lend 
myself to these sort of ‘stunts.’ Why should 1? But my 
patron had his national failing of cupidity developed to the 
full. The horses meant little to him. It was the money that 
counted. I liked the fellow. Also I had a fairly big account 
running up against him. It was arranged that the horse 
should come over to me just in time for the race that I selected 
for him as one that, on his form, he would be certain to win. 
As the Frenchman had a horse or two with another trainer 
in England the latter was roped into the enterprise, and 
when I had found the race the horse was entered by the 
other trainer. The other fellow’s stable was out of luck and 
we thought that this measure would be a good ‘ red herring.’ 
The horse came to me by a devious route. No one in my 
stable knew where he had come from. As far as I was con- 
cerned he had for the moment noname. He was only known 
as the new chestnut. He went with three other of my horses 
by motor-van to the selected Meeting. I dared not go into 
the Ring to back him—you know how sensitive the Ring is 
to anything of mine. In fact, I almost hid myself from my 
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friends on that day of the Meeting, but I had a sheaf of 
telegrams ready with which at the very last moment to 
touch up the big starting-price offices. Everything seemed to 
work well, and the horse won his race as comfortably as 
his form suggested he should. 

‘**When I had weighed the jockey in I went to find out the 
price he had started at, fondly imagining that I had brought 
off a coup at 100-6, or, at least, at 100-7. The first man I 
met was a Pressman—quite radiant. ‘I got fours for your 
winner; he started at 5-4.’ I was aghast, and the man read 
in my face my astonishment. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘you are lucky 
he did not start “money on.’ It was the Tipsters’ ‘Good 
thing” of the day. Look here,’ and he pulled a telegram 
out of his pocket. It read, ‘To-day’s certainty Fausse-porte 
help yourself. The Lynx.’ 

‘“*T was flabbergasted. A small fortune had gone by the 
board, and I could not for the life of me imagine how it had 
happened. I cudgelled my brains, but I was defeated. 
Not a soul in my stable even knew the horse’s name until 
they saw it on the race card, and none of my men had, as 
far as I knew, any suspicion that the horse had come from 
France. He had not been consigned to me, but to a third 

arty. 

Fic Then a strange thing happened. Strange things do 
happen in racing outside Nat Gould’s and Edgar Wallace’s 
novels. Two days after the race I had a letter from my French 
patron, he never trusted himself to write in English, and I 
wanted a French dictionary to help me out. My dictionary 
could not be found. My clerk could not imagine how it had 
been mislaid. The letter, not unnaturally in the circumstances, 
seemed urgent, and there wasa hue and cry. As mysteriously 
as it had disappeared the missing dictionary was back in its 
place during the luncheon hour. 

‘** Anxious to decipher the letter, I opened the book. A 
telegram was nestling between its pages. Chantilly was its 
office of origin and it was addressed to Bevan—that is the 
old scoundrel I just now pointed out to you. The cable 
read: 


“¢ Must Have Park Wuitrrt Stockincs Next Time 
Out.’ The message was signed ‘ SALLY PorTeEr.’ 


‘“‘T turned to the English-French half of the dictionary. 
There I found Satty-Port—Favssk-Port (military term). 
The chestnut had two white stockings behind. Could you 
beat that for ingenuity? I.sent for Bevan. Confess? Not 
he. Although I had my head-man up with him he lied 
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steadfastly. He did not know how the cablegram had got 
into my dictionary: someone must have picked it up and 
put it there. The telegram was his all right: it was from 
his daughter Sarah, who was married to a stable lad called 
Porter in a stable at Chantilly. His wife was going to send 
her the stockings she required; she could not get the right 
kind that she wanted in them foreign parts. 

“It was a miserable defence, but the old reprobate had 
had about fifteen children, and doubtless there may have been 
a Sarah amongst them. I dismissed him then and there 
as I have done these dozen times, and I told him that the 
cable was from his son, and that he had himself sent the 
information to the Tipsters, and had thereby torpedoed the 
stable’s good thing. The ‘Torpedo’ stuck, and when, in my 
weakness, I relented and took the old blackguard back 
again, his ‘angel’ of a son returned from France, and, as 
you see, I have got him too. I know I am a weak fool, but 
then the old man did save my life, and, in spite of occasional 
setbacks, I have had a very good life; and, moreover, a lad 
who has the brains to devise that telegraphic code, and the 
hands and weight that young ‘Torpedo’ has, may make me 
a very excellent jockey in a year or two.” 

LIONEL JAMES 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “ ex- 
pectations of rain ’’—not necessarily the ‘‘ rain amounts ”— 
for Valentia in the S.W. of Ireland and for London; these 
two places have been selected as being fairly typical of 
British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The 
lower curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded, it should be used as additional evidence in con- 
junction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in 
this curve shows when rain is least expected. The diagram 
will usually prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and 
dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended to be 
used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day referred to 
is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be near the seasonal average. 

(b) That, during the same period, about half of the 
British Isles will experience a small or moderate 
excess of rain amount, but that the rainfall frequency 
will at the same time be generally below the average. 

(c) That, in about three months’ time, the total rain 
during the month will be above the average in the 
S.W. of Ireland and most parts of the British Isles 
but below the average in the N.E. of Scotland. 

(d) That generally the wettest week of the present month 
will occur between December 8th and 15th. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR DECEMBER. 


Temperature.—Our investigations for Kew, which should 
also apply in a general sense to the S.E. and Midlands 
of England, indicate (1) three or four mild days at the 
commencement of December, (2) a decided decrease of tem- 
perature about December 7th, (3) another week of relatively 
mild weather situated between December 14th and 2lst. 

The prevailing type of weather expected about Christmas- 
time shows that, in the London area and adjacent districts, 
Christmas Day is likely to be fair, but rather cloudy with 
no appreciable rain or snow, and a rather low temperature; 
the same type is indicated for Boxing Day, but with a 
better chance of sunny intervals. 

We still have no reason to expect any cold weather 
of sufficiently long duration to bring the mean temperature 
of the month below, or even down to, the normal figure. 

Wind.—Statistics show that shortly after the middle 
of most months there is a curious but decided tendency 
in the British Isles for three or four days of relatively 
quiet weather free from gales. Our investigations for the 
S.E. of England give a strong expectation of gales for the 
middle of December, the centre date of this windy period 
being about December 15th, they show also a more 
prolonged period of strong and squally winds centred 
eight days after the first one, the quiet spell noted above 
being sandwiched between the two windy periods. 

Pressure.—In December the prevailing winds over the 
British Isles are normally from the 8.W., and there is a 
tendency for the Azores high-pressure system to assert 
itself strongly, and for pressure to decrease in the Iceland- 
Greenland region. Our investigations for December show 
that two marked periods of high barometer readings, and 
two periods of low barometer readings, are likely to be 
experienced in England during the month. The centre 
date shown for the first anticyclonic period is about 
December 6th, at which time the barometer may rise to 
an abnormally high point. About December 9th and 10th 
a fall of the barometer should take place, and culminate 
in a deep depression centred about December 12th or a 
little later. The second anticyclonic period is shown as 
due over England about fifteen days after the first one. 

Phenomena.—About December 23rd or January Ist 
seems to be a likely time for the first falls of snow to reach 
S.E. England this year. Periods of three or four days 
centred about December 7th, and again about December 18th, 
appear to be the most likely times for fog to develop. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


Ir is a strange thing that the Socialist or Labour Party 
have never done so well in the municipal as in the Parlia- 
mentary elections in Scotland. They have never got into 
control of the council or corporation, as it is called in 
Scotland, of any of the large cities as they have done in 
some of the English cities, and during the last few years 
they have made no notable increase in their representation 
on the corporations as they did in some of the English cities 
and boroughs. For that reason, though they suffered some 
reverses in the recent municipal elections in Scotland, these 
were nothing to compare with the rout with which they met 
in England, for they had not so much to lose. In Edinburgh 
the Socialists lost two seats on the council but gained one, 
while in Glasgow they won two and lost two, leaving the 
composition of the corporation there as it was—70 Moderates 
and 43 Socialists. Their failure at the elections has been 
more apparent in reduced majorities even in districts which 
had come to be regarded as the strongholds of Socialism. 
In the smaller towns the proportion of Socialist representa- 
tives on the councils is much smaller than in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and in many places there are hardly any, though 
some of these return Socialist representatives to Parliament. 
In Scotland voting in municipal elections has rarely gone 
according to differences in political outlook, at least not 
nearly so much as in England. Candidates have seldom 
been ranged as Conservatives or Liberals, but have been 
judged simply according to their personal worth, which is as 
it should be in municipal affairs. A man is elected to the 
council for his personal merit, his business ability and 
experience, his standing in the community, and his devotion 
to the public welfare. There is no doubt that many people 
in Scotland still retain that attitude towards municipal 
administration, and resent deeply the instrusion of the 
Socialists as a national political party into the sphere of 
local government. Besides that, the non-party character 
of the municipal elections has enabled those who oppose 
the doctrines and tenets of Socialism to band themselves 
together, in a way that they seldom do in parliamentary 
elections, to resist the enemy. There is also a feeling preva- 
lent among many people of a broad and sympathetic outlook 
on life that in voting for a Socialist candidate for Parliament 
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they are ranging themselves on the side of some high and 
lofty ideal of which they are only vaguely conscious, and 
which they know and feel will never be realized, for the 
Socialists have not yet at least been returned to absolute 
power over the country’s affairs, but in municipal matters 
they are dealing with sterner realities and matters which 
come closer to the personal knowledge and everyday experi- 
ence of the voter, and they will not trust the management 
of them to idle dreamers and impractical revolutionaries 
who will not face facts as they are. People realize that a 
Labour representative on a council will not have the interests 
of the community at large at heart, and will merely confine 
his attention to those of a section or class, and his whole 
attitude towards every problem or question that arises will 
be governed accordingly. The aim of Socialists generally 
has been to get first of all as many representatives as possible 
on local councils and similar administrative bodies. Men 
who had passed through that experience should then step 
onwards to the higher place as representatives of a con- 
stituency in Parliament. In Scotland, however, the number 
of Socialist representatives in Parliament has been out of 
all proportion to the power exercised by the party in local 
administration. Men have been elected to the House of 
Commons who have had little experience in public life or 
business. Being constantly in a minority on the local 
councils the Socialists have sought to make up for their 
lack of numbers by an excess of noisy clamour. They have 
frequently interrupted business and delayed important pro- 
ceedings merely from the desire to get themselves into the 
limelight, and that has been a regular occurrence with a 
certain group of Scottish Socialists in Parliament. These 
men are quite unfitted for a position where they are called 
upon to represent the views of a community, for they have 
never passed through the experience of a responsibility 
which might bring them to look upon any subject in a cool, 
calm, restrained, and unprejudiced manner. 


Tur East RENFREWSHIRE ELECTION 


The death of the former Lord Advocate, Mr. A. M. 
MacRobert, at an early age has robbed the Conservative 
Party in Scotland of one who served it well and faithfully at 
times when things were not going well for them in that 
country. He was a quiet, unassuming, but able man who 
had made his way in his profession at the Bar by steady 
industry and devotion to his work. He sat for the con- 
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stituency of East Renfrewshire, with which he had a con- 
nection by birth, for he was a native of the town of Paisley, 
which is a borough with a representative in Parliament 
lying in the eastern part of the county. The constituency of 
Kast Renfrewshire has never been constantly attached to 
any one party. Before the war it was Unionist and Liberal 
in turn, and since the war it has been represented at times 
by a Conservative and at times by a Socialist. The popu- 
lation of the constituency has grown greatly in recent years 
through the expansion of the suburbs of Glasgow to the 
south-west of the city, yet there is a considerable rural 
population and a number of small towns with a number of 
diversified industries in which the inhabitants are engaged. 
In the suburban areas the sympathies of the residents have 
been generally with the Conservative Party, but in the 
country districts and the small towns there has always been 
a large radical element, who, though not thorough-going 
Socialists, have always had an inclination towards any 
party that is extreme in its views. These districts have 
been badly hit in recent months by the growing unemploy- 
ment and the closing down of works, factories, and ship- 
yards which were formerly hives of industry. 

The Conservative candidate, the Marquess of Clydesdale, 
who is one of the most popular figures throughout the West 
of Scotland through his prowess as a sportsman, presented 
himself to the electorate as a loyal supporter of Mr. Baldwin 
and the official party policy of safeguarding and increased 
Empire trade. There was a time when the mere mention 
of anything that conflicted with the popular theories of 
Free Trade would have raised such a storm in most Scottish 
constituencies as to keep almost any one from being elected 
to Parliament; but these days are now past and over. As 
the Scots say, “‘ Facts are chiels that wunna ding,” and in 
the face of the evils wrought to home industries of almost 
every character by the dumping of foreign goods on the 
home market there is small wonder that people are at last 
awaking to the realization that the home market should be 
protected. Empire trade, too, has been a catchword that 
has made a special appeal in a community where there is 
hardly a home that has not sent some one forth to settle 
in one of the Dominions. The people at home hear con- 
stantly from their relatives oversea, and the one burden 
of the tale that has been repeated so often of late is that there 
should be a closer bond between the home country and the 
Dominions in trade. They have heard at first hand how 
their kinsmen across the seas have been suffering like them- 
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selves from a lack of markets, and they feel that everything 
possible should be done, and that speedily, to encourage and 
aid those who are struggling to build up new homesand 
new lands, 

The Labour candidate, Mr. Thomas Irwin, a Baillie from 
Dumbarton, whose failure to secure the official endorsement 
aroused a stir, was expected to be able to make some reasoned 
pronouncement on unemployment, for he personally had 
suffered from the closing down of one of the local shipyards, 
but the only excuse he could present for the increase in the 
number of unemployed was that the number had not actually 
become any greater but that more had, through the changes 
wrought by the Labour administration, become registered 
on the books. Such a theory could not possibly account 
for the actual distress which has been felt more and more 
acutely in recent months. The facts were against him. 
There was a third candidate, representing the Scottish 
Nationalist Party, in the election, Mr. W. O. Brown, who 
during the campaign proved himself a clever speaker and 
attracted large audiences. The Scottish Nationalist Party 
has accomplished little of note since the day when it suddenly 
came to light and won a large vote for Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame-Graham in a Rectorial election at the University of 
Glasgow a few years ago against Mr. Baldwin, but that vote 
was more a personal tribute to a popular personality than 
the endorsement of the theories of a new party. Mr. Brown 
during his campaign harped constantly on the wrongs of 
Scotland, an old story, declaring that that country was 
suffering from being a minor partner in the United Kingdom. 
Rationalization of industry, he declared, had only tended 
to remove factories and offices of the great industrial corpora- 
tions from the north to the south. In his view, Scotland 
was becoming daily more and more a mere appendage of 
South Britain. One of the features of the campaign was 
the interest shown in every part of the constituency. Meet- 
ings were well attended everywhere, and questions were 
asked as constantly as in the old days of persistent heckling. 


A NATIONAL SHRINE IN THE Hoty City 


On St. Andrew’s Day, the last of November, the Scottish 
national day most appropriately, there was dedicated in 
the city of Jerusalem a national memorial to those Scotsmen, 
and they were many, who gave their lives in that part of the 
world during the war. The memorial consists of a place of 
worship for Presbyterians and a hostel where students and 
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other Scotsmen visiting the Holy Land may make their 
residence. It is remarkable, for it is the first time that the 
Presbyterians have had a church and home of their own in 
Jerusalem. The funds for the erection and furnishing of 
the buildings have been collected among Scottish people in 
all parts of the world. There is still a small sum outstanding, 
and it is hoped that the debt will be cleared off before long. 
The church and hostel will be the resort not only of Scottish 
people who are visiting Palestine, but also of Presbyterians 
from all countries. Scotland has come to be regarded as 
the Mother Country of the Presbyterian branch of the 
Church, and it will be a great satisfaction to those who 
profess that form of the Christian faith to know that at last 
they will have their own home and shrine in the city which 
all look to as the place from which the Christian religion 
emanated. The hostel will serve, it is hoped, to increase 
the interest of Scotsmen in travel and study in Palestine. 
It is proposed that a number of young men studying for the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland and other branches of 
the Presbyterian Church should be maintained there from 
time to time to enable them to prosecute their Biblical 
studies on the sites famous in Jewish and Christian history. 
The Scottish clergy have always taken a prominent part in 
the study of the Bible, and many of them have carried out 
personal investigations in the Holy Land. Two of the most 
famous in modern times have been Professor Robertson 
Smith, a polymath, who after being forced to withdraw from 
the Free Church for his modernist views undertook the edi- 
torship of the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
to which many of his most notable articles had been con- 
tributed, and went on to fill with distinction the professorship 
of the Arabic language at Cambridge University, and the 
present Principal of the University of Aberdeen, Sir George 
Adam Smith, whose works, well known to all students of the 
Bible, include not only commentaries of the books of the 
Old Testament, but one of most vivid and well-informed 
studies of Palestine, entitled The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, and a history of the city of Jerusalem which 
is a mine of learning on the subject. The hostel may lead 
others to follow along the lines in which these two great 
scholars have been pioneers. 


A ROAD IN THE TROSSACHS 


There has been a good deal of discussion over the pro- 
posal to construct at the cost of many thousands of pounds 
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a road through the Trossachs from Aberfoyle, a village 
well known to those who have read Sir Walter Scott’s 
Rob Roy. Such a road would be of advantage mostly to 
tourists and visitors, for there are few habitations or settle- 
ments in the district, and the road could scarcely be regarded 
as a through passage from one part of the country to another. 
Those who are opposed to the expenditure of such a large 
sum on the proposed new road say that it is not so urgent 
as other road improvements which would afford as much 
work for the relief of unemployed and serve a better purpose 
in aiding the rapid transit of traffic over main highroads. 
Traffic, they say, should be classified in two sections. The 
one is that which is the transit from place to place and 
includes the regular transportation of goods and passengers. 
The other is more in the nature of a luxury, as it is simply 
the passage of visitors through the country. The Trossachs 
road would come under the second category, and the con- 
struction of it is a work that should not be undertaken 
while there is much more urgent work which should be 
completed on many of the roads which come in the other 
class. It is pointed out that many of the highroads which 
lead from one centre of population to another still have 
dangerous turns and bends which cause frequent delay to 
traffic, and constantly threaten danger with fast-moving 
motor-cars. At many places some of the roads not far 
distant from Aberfoyle itself, over which much necessary 
traffic passes, are not more than fourteen feet wide. These 
narrow parts are generally to be found at the dangerous 
corners, where the driver is often unable to see what is ahead 
of him or coming to meet him. It is felt that before any 
further construction of luxury roads, such as that in the 
Trossachs, which will serve only for holiday and tourist 
traffic, is undertaken, the highroads and the main arteries 
of transportation should be made safe and wide enough to 
allow traffic to proceed at reasonable speeds without constant 
pulling-up at sharp bends and delay through congestion, 
where the road is not wide enough. The roads which serve 
the tourist traffic would be in use only for a short period of 
the year, and then chiefly on Saturdays and Sundays when 
people are free. The roads which demand special attention 
are those which are in daily use all through the year. 


FARMING PROBLEMS 


It is stated officially that the amount of land under arable 
cultivation in Scotland at the present time is the smallest 
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since the year 1866. The constant decrease in the cultiva- 
tion of land and the growing of crops which has been going 
on steadily of late has been a matter of grave concern to 
those who have the interests of agriculture at heart. The 
growing of crops is a difficult matter in Scotland except in 
the case of oats and potatoes, which have usually been the 
largest crops there. In most parts of the country the soil 
is not suited for others, and even with these two it is doubtful 
if the farmer could not make a better livelihood than he 
does at present, and afford more employment, by greater 
attention to the raising of live stock. Recent research into 
the nature of grass and the possibility of its improvement 
have shown that a great deal may be done to make grazing 
pastures more fertile and able to support more cattle than 
they do at present. It seems certain that more will be 
heard of this in the near future, and that before long farmers 
will be able to undertake more intensively, and with greater 
benefit to themselves, in the shape of larger profits, and to 
the community the raising of cattle on a larger scale than 
ever before even on pastures which have usually been looked 
upon as affording good grazing. That is to say, if he is 
afforded proper protection against dumping of cattle and 
meat. He has been largely ruined by that dumping. If he 
is to change over from the traditional farming policy of 
Scotland he must have better security than he has had up 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


[WE have received this remarkable pamphlet by the Rt. Hon. 
W. M. Hughes, formerly Prime Minister of Australia, which 
was very cavalierly treated by the Australian correspondents 
of English newspapers. We print it in extenso, as it will 
enable our readers to understand the attitude of Australia 
to the recent Niemeyer Mission.—Ed., N.R.] 
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SIR OTTO NIEMEYER’S REPORT A REPLY 
BY W. M. HUGHES 


A Mysterious Mission 


Sir Otto Niemeyer’s visit to this country, his reception by the heads 
of the Federal and State Governments, and the tone and matter of 
his Report, have excited widespread interest. There is something about 
his Mission that the people do not understand, which disturbs their 
minds, which rouses their resentment. What they want to know is the 
real purpose of Sir Otto’s visit and by whom it was arranged. They have 
been led to believe that he came in response to an invitation by the 
Federal Government, but they feel that even if the Government issued 
the invitation, outside influences inspired it. 

From the moment it was announced that Sir Otto was coming, 
speculation was rife as to the purpose of his visit. As the days passed 
it became evident to all who took any interest in the welfare of their 
country that powerful influences were at work, skilfully moulding the 
minds of the people to receive him and his gospel in fitting spirit. 
The daily Press, almost without exception, laid itself out to create the 
right atmosphere, regardless of all else. Every day the people ofAustralia 
—and of the world—were reminded of the unhappy position in which 
the country stood. Everything that could be said to the credit of Sir 
Otto and to the detriment of Australia was shouted from the house- 
tops. The world was told that we were on the verge of bankruptey— 
that only drastic remedies could save us from national dishonour and 
economic disaster. 

The effect of this deliberate and unpatriotic propaganda upon 
public credit and private enterprise was deplorable. Confidence in the 
future of the country was badly shaken; the share market, already 
depressed by the efforts of the Press along the same lines, almost col- 
lapsed ; stocks tumbled precipitately ; enterprise received a fatal check, 
and unemployment rapidly increased. The Press campaign did in- 
calculable harm. Prosperity is a state of mind inspired by vision, 
courage, and common sense. Depression grows by what it feeds on; if 
people believe that the future is black, they will button up their pockets 
and so precipitate or intensify that depression which could have been 
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averted had not fear clouded judgment. Australia has been built up 
by those who had faith in its future, and only by faith backed by 
works can it be saved. 


“Speak, Lorp, FoR THy SERVANT HEARETH”’ 


As a result of Press propaganda, Sir Otto was received in fitting 
spirit. His movements were shrouded in an air of mystery like that of 
the Grand Llama or an Indian Medicine Man. The public heard of him 
only through the Press, and so were unable to make due obeisance to 
him. But from those privileged to the right of entrée he received due 
homage. The heads of the Governments of Australia seemed to have 
been overwhelmed at the honour of sitting at his feet. They heard his 
lightest word with bated breath. When he told them what they all knew 
well enough—that the financial position was serious—they listened 
with that reverential awe with which the ancients heard the Delphic 
Oracle. When he spoke to them as a schoolmaster talks to children— 
telling them, the elected representatives of the people of Australia, how 
they ought to govern the country, they sat in respectful silence. When 
he lectured them upon public finance and economics, emphasizing 
their many and grievous errors; painting the future of Australia in a 
blackness that could almost be felt, and then wound up by telling them 
that their only hope was to turn over a new leaf, reduce the standard 
of the people’s living, put aside their ill-advised ambitions to encourage 
Australian industries, and concentrate upon primary production—in 
which case THE BANK would help them—they humbly thanked him! 

If I have done these gentlemen an injustice, if in the presence of Sir 
Otto they comported themselves in sturdier fashion, I am sorry; but 
the blame, if any, rests upon those responsible for the reports of the 
proceedings. And from these reports—which are all the people of 
Australia have to go on—it was Sir Otto who laid down the law, and 
they who meekly accepted it. 


Wuo Sir Otto REPRESENTS 


In my opinion this attitude was altogether wrong. If Sir Otto 
had represented the British Government, the position would have 
been different. But Sir Otto represents a private bank—he represents, 
not the people of England, but great financial interests. And although, 
like most other countries, we are just now in trouble, we are not going 
to shape our policy as any BANK or group of financiers, no matter how 
powerful, directs. So much he ought to have been plainly told. 


LIKE THE CURATE’S Eaa 


Now let us come to close grips with his report. The first thing 
to be said about it is this—that, like the curate’s egg, it is good 
in parts. Where it repeats what we all know we can accept it. 
Budgets ought to, and must, balance. This is fundamental. 
Governments must live within their means. Expenditure must be 
kept within the limits of revenue. But this should not be 
confined to Governments alone; it ought to apply all round. 
Individual expenditure must be limited in the same way. As a 
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community we have been living beyond our means. This must 
stop. We must not live on borrowed money. Loans should be 
restricted to enterprises directly remunerative, or which will enable 
the community to increase its productivity to an extent which 
at least will cover the interest and provide sinking funds on these 
loans. But we must also avoid the other extreme. Our slogan 
must be prudent economy and wise expenditure, for it is vitally 
important to remember that our troubles are in essence economic 
and only incidentally financial. 


AUSTRALIA’S DEBT—A FEW REMINDERS 


We have been reminded ad nauseam lately that we owe a great 
deal of money, that for the last seven or eight years we have 
borrowed money recklessly. It was not necessary for Sir Otto 
to come here to tell us this. We knew it all too well. Yet a word 
or two may be said in extenuation. Australia owes £1,100,000,000 
—that is to say, about £170 per capita—as against £179 per capita 
in our sister Dominion of New Zealand. Of this £1,100,000,000 
—of which £200,000,000 has been incurred during the last seven 
years—nearly one-half has been raised within Australia. Of our 
total debt, over a quarter is the balance of our war debt. The 
war imposed colossal burdens upon us. Up to date it has cost 
us over £744,000,000, out of which £370,000,000 has been paid 
from revenue. And of the remaining £374,000,000—paid from 
loans—£273,000,000 were raised in Australia. So that out of 
revenue and local loans the people of Australia have raised and 
spent £643,000,000 on the war—or £36,000,000 more than the 
total oversea debt incurred by Australia in 140 years. But for 
the war we should not have been in any trouble at all. 

But how have the millions of money borrowed for purposes 
other than war been spent? Some—all too many—have been 
spent foolishly; yet no country in the word has more to show 
for the money she has borrowed than has Australia. The oversea 
investor in Australian Loan Stock has ample security. In addition to 
the credit of over six millions of energetic and resourceful people in a 
great and rich country, there are 26,000 miles of railway—a greater mile- 
age per capita than almost any other country—vast irrigation schemes, 
and magnificent public works, all owned by the people to whom he has 
lent his money. Even Sir Otto will not deny that our security is of 
the best. Australia has never defaulted, and she never will. She 
has never asked any favours—certainly she has never received any. 
The highest rate of interest is always demanded of her when she seeks 
new moneys or to convert old loans, and our burden of interest is 
made far heavier than it ought to be. Britain has remitted hundreds 
of millions owed by other countries, but she has never remitted one 
penny of our loans. Sir Otto did not mention this. Britain has many 
times lent money to nations which have defaulted in their payments. 
She has for years lent money freely to finance the dairy interests of 
Soviet Russia, Latvia, Esthonia, and Argentina, in order to depress the 
price of Australian and New Zealand butter on British markets. There 
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is plenty of money for other countries, but for Australia—who spent 
hundreds of millions in helping Britain to win the war—for Australia, 
the best customer, bar India, that Britain has, not a penny. 

And one other significant fact, too, Sir Otto passed over in silence. 
He dwelt reprovingly upon our loan policy during the last seven years 
—but he said nothing on how we spent the millions so lavishly bor- 
rowed—namely on a flood of imported goods, mostly British! Yet it 
was not until we stopped this ruinous business and by drastic remedies 
—perhaps too drastic—put an end to this policy of borrowing money 
from Britain to buy British goods, thus exhausting our credits in 
London and throwing our own workers on the streets, that the Finan- 
cial and Trade Interests of Britain sent their representative to Australia 
to chide us because we have borrowed too freely! ! 

We want to help Britain—we have helped her in very substantial 
fashion by giving her preference on our markets worth many millions 
a year—far more than the equivalent she gives to us, but our first 
duty is to Australia. Our policy must be one that will provide work 
for our own people. 


Tue More You Pay THE More You Owe 


One other point needs special emphasis. The effect of the fall in 
wholesale prices upon debtor countries has been disastrous. A striking 
instance of this is afforded by the British War Debt to the United 
States. This debt, like our own to Britain, is paid in goods and ser- 
vices, and is expressed in terms of gold, and so varies with the pur- 
chasing power of the sovereign. When the British Debt was funded 
in 1923 it stood at £945,205,000; since then £35,000,000 have been 
repaid, and the debt ought therefore to be less by that amount—but 
adjusted to the changed value of sterling, it is actually £1,234,256,000 
or £289,051,000 more than when it was funded! And the same thing 
applies to us. We pay our overseas loans in goods—wool, wheat, etc. 
—the prices of these have fallen, so we must now send more of our 
products to cover our obligations. For us reduced prices, but for the 
great Financial Interests represented by Sir Otto the old prices are to 
stand. The price of money has fallen, but the rates of interest we 
have to pay on our loans remain at the old levels. 


Tue ‘“‘ NIGGER IN THE FENCE” 


And this brings us to the real purpose of Sir Otto’s Mission. Upon 
a fair review of the whole position, one can hardly escape coming to 
the conclusion that his talk about our debts was only a smoke screen. 
He did not come here to help us with our debts, but to induce us to 
make a radical change in our national policy. His impressive lecture 
upon our financial position was designed to stampede the people into 
the compound in which the interests he represents desire to intern them. 

Compressed into a few words, Sir Otto wants us to scrap our policy 
of building up Australian industries and to confine ourselves to pro- 
ducing raw materials. And in order to do this—which he tells us is 
the only means of economic salvation—we must reduce our standard 
of living. Upon the need for this he dwells with great emphasis. 
Until this is done, he evidently feels that he can do nothing with us. 
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The diet we live on, the sun and blue skies, and the wide expanse of 
our country, have bred in us a spirit of optimism and class-free inde- 
pendence which unfits us for that subservient role which he and his 
friends have decided we must fill. He regretfully realizes he can do 
nothing with the sun and blue skies of Australia, but his faith in the 
chastening effects of a low diet is strong. 

We are to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water’! We are 
to produce the raw materials for Britain’s industry—and in order 
that Britain may be able to compete in the markets of the world, we 
must produce them cheaply—the cheaper the better. And this means, 
as Sir Otto very kindly pointed out to the heads of our Governments, 
that we must ‘“ reduce our standard of living’ and work harder, so 
that we may produce more raw materials at lower prices and yet 
contrive to exist. This is Sir Otto’s policy in a nutshell. 

But let me quote his own words, so that there shall be no room 
for misunderstanding. After a comprehensive review of our financial 
and economic conditions, in which he forecasted a dismal future of 
low prices for our primary products, Sir Otto lifted the veil and dis- 
closed the ‘“ nigger in the fence.”’ He said: ‘‘ There remains a more 
fundamental question on which I believe the above preliminary sug- 
gestions are ultimately conditioned. Australia cannot wish to remain 
for ever under a régime of emergency tariffs and rationed exchange. 
She has to emerge from that position and to show signs of progressing 
towards an emergence. To achieve this end she depends inevitably 
to a large extent upon the primary producer, and the power of the 
primary producer, selling in the world market, to assist, depends 
largely on the question of his costs, and those in turn depend very 
largely on general costs in Australia, which govern what he has to 
pay for his supplies and services. I assume that everybody is in 
agreement that costs must come down. There may be room for 
increased efficiency, but there seems to me little escape from con- 
cluding that Australian standards have been pushed too high relatively 
to Australian productivity and to general world conditions and ten- 
dencies. If Australia does not face that issue she will not be able to 
keep even those standards which she might hope to carry by taking 
timely action, and she will see an inevitable increase in unemployment.” 

In plain English, what Sir Otto says is this—Australia must 
emasculate her tariff, abandon her attempt to manufacture the 
goods she requires, and concentrate upon primary production. He 
says that prices have fallen, that we must not expect them to rise 
appreciably, and so must adjust ourselves to the new levels. This 
means that we must produce greater quantities of raw materials at 
the lower prices, and to do this we must work harder and reduce our 
standard of living. And he warns us that if we do not do this we 
shall be forced to accept a still lower standard. And the lower stan- 
dard which he urges us to adopt is not a temporary expedient to 
meet a passing emergency, but a permanent condition to which we 
must for ever submit. 

This is Sir Otto’s policy, and our acceptance of it is the condition 
upon which the Financial Interests he represents are prepared to help us. 
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Admittedly we are in sore trouble, but I most earnestly hope that 
the people of Australia will not accept it, for, in my opinion, it is a 
policy of stagnation and despair, incompatible with our circumstances 
and our ideals. 


Wuy WE SHovutp Resgecr Sir OTTo’s Poticy 


Let me give some reasons for my belief. We live in a wonderful 
age. Modern methods have greatly increased the productivity of 
labour. One man can do to-day what it took many men to do formerly. 
The wealth of the world has grown enormously. Improved means of 
communication, acting along with modern methods of production, have 
almost broken down national barriers; the industrial conditions of one 
country react upon all. 

One of the great outstanding features of modern life is the trend 
to the cities. Some people deplore this, believing it to be a sign of 
degeneracy, whereas it is the inevitable effect of modern methods of 
production. For thousands of years the bulk of the world’s population 
were engaged in producing raw materials, principally food. Under 
primitive conditions it took 75 per cent. of the population of a country 
to produce food for the community. To-day the position is entirely 
changed, and the policy Sir Otto recommends cuts across the grain 
of the age in which we live. In almost every country in the world 
the rural population is dwindling; yet everywhere the quantity of food 
and raw material this lesser number produce is growing greater. Sir 
Otto tells us to produce more food and more raw materials, but unless 
other countries produce less, the extra quantity we produce will make 
things worse for us rather than better. 


Tue Causes OF TRADE DEPRESSION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Let us examine the position closely. The first thing to be observed 
is that we are not the only people who are in trouble. Trade depression 
and unemployment are world-wide phenomena. They exist under all 
forms of government—under every kind of policy—where wages are 
high, where wages are low. The number of unemployed in Britain 
in April of this year was 40 per cent. higher than in April, 1929, 
British exports are still falling off. In the face of these facts, it is 
evident that the causes of unemployment are deep rooted in the 
system under which we live, and that the remedies which the people 
of Australia have been urged to adopt are worse than useless. 

Sir Otto seems to imagine that all that is necessary is to produce 
more wool, more wheat, etc. But that is not the position at all. 
The trouble from which the world is suffering now is not under-pro- 
duction, but over-production. The reason why wool and wheat prices 
have fallen is because there is too much wool and wheat in the world 
—not too much for the world’s wants, perhaps, but for the world’s 
ability to purchase. And this applies not only to wool and wheat, but 
to most other raw materials, and to goods generally. In some cases 
the fall in prices has been almost catastrophic. Rubber—produced by 
coloured labour—was 2/11 in 1925; to-day is quoted at little over 
6d. The prices of base metals have fallen heavily. Tin—in the main 
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produced by coloured labour—has fallen from £203 to £134 in eight 
months. The principal tin companies are closing down for two 
months out of the next three because the market is glutted with tin. 
And this policy is being adopted by all the primary industries where 
control of output is practicable. 


More Woot Means Lower PRICES 


Sir Otto tells us to produce more raw materials. If to this advice 
he had added a guarantee that Britain would buy all we produced— 
as she easily could do—that would have been a business proposition 
worthy of our consideration. But Sir Otto’s advice has nothing of 
substance about it. It is literally “cheap” advice. Britain buys 
less and less of our produce. In 1901 she took 63°6 per cent. of our 
wool; in 1926 she took only 31 per cent. Common sense would suggest 
that Britain should buy from Australia, who owes her money and 
buys British goods. But while the orators are splitting the air about 
a self-contained Empire, and Sir Otto tells us to produce more wool, 
wheat, meat, etc., Britain is buying the greater part of its beef supplies 
from Argentina, canned fruits from America, and sultanas and currants 
from Greece and Turkey. Yet Australia buys more goods from 
Britain than all these countries combined. The price of wool has 
fallen 40 per cent., and so Sir Otto says, may fall even farther. Yet 
we are to produce more! The adoption of this policy would be fatal 
to our great pastoral industry. Why have wool prices fallen? The 
principal reason is that production has overtaken consumption. The 
output of wool by our competitors has increased considerably during 
the last decade, while the increased demand which would have followed 
from the growth of the world’s population has been more than set off 
by the competition of artificial silk and other substitutes. But, quite 
apart from this, the Australian output has increased considerably. 
In 1911 our production of wool was 768,000,000 lbs.—last year it was 
968,000,000 lbs., an increase of 26 per cent. If in 1929 Australia had 
produced the same quantity as in 1911, or if her competitors had not 
increased their output, the price of wool would have fallen very little 
if at all. To increase our output of wool—to double it as some foolish 
people suggest—would be to ruin the industry. 


PROBLEMS OF WHEAT FARMER 


Wheat is in a class by itself. But, with certain reservations, the 
same argument holds good. Last year, although Australia had a 
light crop, there was a glut in the wheat markets of the world, and 
prices which had averaged 5/7 during the years 1922-1929 fell to 
below 4/- There was too much wheat in the world. What the price 
will be for the present crop is a matter for speculation. The industry 
suffers from two evils. Prices are unduly low—this may be but a 
passing phase; but a chronic phase in the present unorganized con- 
dition of the industry is that prices are completely unstable. Wheat- 
growing, therefore, is a gamble in which the farmer risks much and 
can hope to gain very little. To show how wildly wheat prices fluctuate, 
I quote a few figures for No. 3 Manitoban wheat 1929-30 (per quarter, 
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London, ex ship), December 24th, 51/-; January Ist, 54/-; March, 40/- 
—here we have a rise of 6 per cent. in one week and a drop of 26 per 
cent. in ten weeks; if the price of wheat could be stabilized—and it 
can only be stabilized in world markets by international agreements— 
the wheat industry in Australia might be capable of almost indefinite 
expansion. As things are, its possibilities are limited. 


A SADDENING PARADOX 


Nothing better exemplifies the baffling complexity of modern pro- 
duction than the present position in Australia. Trade is depressed; 
our unemployed are numbered by tens of thousands, who walk the 
streets of our great cities and tramp the country roads downcast and 
in many cases dependent for food upon charity—while their country 
is a veritable Garden of Eden in which blooms in luxuriant profusion 
almost everything that man could desire. We have a population of 
a little over six millions of people—many now in sad trouble—yet we 
shall produce this year enough wheat to feed 30 millions, enough 
wool to clothe 100 millions, and meat, butter, dried fruits, sugar, and 
other kinds of food and raw materials, iicluding minerals and metals, 
sufficient for double or treble our present population. And yet they 
say Australia is in a bad way because we produce too little. Wealth 
in abundance meets the eye on every hand, yet men are unemployed 
and trade is depressed. Surely the trouble does not arise because we 
produce too little. Yet Sir Otto says we ought to produce more. 


Wuy We Must EncovuraGE AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES 


But let us look at the question from another angle. We are advised 
to confine ourselves—more or less completely—to the primary indus- 
tries. Let me show why this should be a policy of stagnation and 
despair. If Australia is to progress, if we are to hold it and keep it 
white and free, we must have a policy that will provide avenues of 
employment, which will expand as population grows by natural 
increase, supplemented by suitable migrants from oversea. And this 
applies no matter what standard of living be adopted. 

Sir Otto says that the only way to ensure this is to concentrate 
on primary production. and abandon our attempts to build up our 
industries in order to make Australia as far as possible a self-contained 
nation. 

My answer is that, under his policy, barely one-half of the present 
population could find employment, even if their standard of living 
were reduced to the level of, say, Britain. Growth of population 
would be impossible. 

In 1911 the population of Australia was 4,550,000; in 1928 it 
had increased to 6,360,000—a gain of 39 per cent. How have these 
1,775,000 people been absorbed? Certainly not in the primary in- 
dustries. In 1911 472,000 persons were engaged in the pastoral, 
dairying, and farming industries, in 1928 the number had fallen to 
423,000! That is to say that, while the population had increased by 
39 per cent., the number of persons engaged in primary industries had 
decreased by 10} per cent.! Yet this lesser number of persons produced 
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55,000,000 more bushels of wheat, 14,000,000 more gallons of wine, 
200,000,000 lbs. more wool, 77,000,000 lbs. more butter, and 312,000 
tons more sugar—and they cultivated 9,000,000 acres more land—an 
increase of 75 per cent. over the acreage in 1911. And, as we have 
seen, the trouble in the world to-day arises through over-production, 
it is evident that it is not possible to find employment for a much 
greater proportion of our population in the primary industries. Even 
as things are, if it were not for the home market, hardly any of these 
industries, except wool, could produce goods for sale overseas. The 
only hope for the primary producer lies in the increasing consumption 
capacity of Australia through growth of population and higher con- 
suming per capita. For the primary industries generally, what is 
wanted is not cheaper labour, but cheaper land, cheaper money, more 
efficient methods, and an ever-widening home market. The only way 
to get more people on the land, and to keep them there, is to get 
more people into the country and so increase the consuming powers 
of the home market—and this can only be done if avenues of employ- 
ment are available to willing workers. The manufacturing industries 
of Australia find employment for more people than the pastoral, 
dairying, and agricultural industries combined. The number of per- 
sons employed in manufactures has steadily increased, while the 
numbers engaged in primary industries has just as steadily declined. 
The manufacturing industries alone have made it possible for the 
population of Australia to increase by nearly 24 millions in the last 
25 years. Owing to the employment they provide and the wealth 
they create, the consumption powers of the home market have so 
increased that, out of the total wealth production in 1928 of £447,000,000, 
£350,000,000 were consumed in Australia, leaving only £97,000,000 
for the depressed markets of the outside world. The welfare and pro- 
gress of Australia are dependent upon the maintenance of a policy of 
encouragement of Australian industries. Instead of producing more 
of those things which have to be sold in the glutted markets of the 
world, we should concentrate on the production of those goods we 
want ourselves. 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

As sensible, level-headed people, we must face facts. Wild talk 
about repudiation will not help us—but most certainly make that 
which is bad very much worse. We may pay our debts and somehow 
contrive to overcome our difficulties. Will a reduction in the standard 
of living help us to do this? Let us examine the position. The true 
test of any policy is its effect upon the great masses of the people— 
governments exist for the benefit of the governed. A healthy, well- 
nourished, well-clad, well-housed people is a nation’s greatest asset. 
That policy which ensures the people abundant food, good clothes, and 
decent houses to live in, opportunities for leisure, for recreation, for 
culture, for a fair share of the luxuries—so called—of modern life; 
which encourages the right kind of people by creating conditions 
favourable to their welfare, is the best policy. The true test of a 
nation’s greatness and prosperity is its manhood. Tried by this 
standard, Australia’s policy will bear very favourable comparison with 
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that of other countries. Its fruits are to be seen in the fine physique 
of the people and the conditions in which they live. If the price that 
we are to pay for selling our surplus products in the world’s markets 
means that we must abandon this policy for one which will breed a C3 
class of people, every Australian worth his salt will say that the game 
is not worth the candle—better a thousand times that we should 
maintain existing standards and concentrate upon making ourselves a 
self-contained nation. 


THE EFFECTS OF A REDUCTION OF WAGES 


The rate of wages in any country determines values—everything 
adjusts itself to wage levels. One effect of a reduction of wages would 
be an immediate fall in propety values, which would spell disaster 
to hundreds of thousands of people—the most thrifty and deserving 
in the community—who are now attempting to buy homes for them- 
selves. The margin upon which mortgages have been lent would 
shrink, and it would be impossible to renew at the old terms, or in 
many cases to renew at all. Those who are buying their homes by 
instalments, the amounts of which were fixed at present wage levels, 
would be unable, owing to the shrinkage in wages, to meet their obliga- 
tions. And the effect upon those who have invested their savings in 
house property would be equally disastrous. This would react upon 
all sections of the community, causing panic and chaos. The effects 
of a reduction of wages upon prices would vary. In some cases prices 
would fall, in others they would not—generally the reduction in the 
cost of living would not be proportionate to the reduction in wages. 
Certain vitally important industries could not reduce prices materially. 
For example—the sugar industry, with its 8,000 farms, which employs 
39,000 people, and in which £50,000,000 is invested, depends so com- 
pletely upon the maintenance of present standards of consumption 
and values that a substantial disturbance of these would mean ruin. 
It can only sell its surplus at world prices as long as it has a monopoly 
of the Australian market at prices approximating to the present. The 
ruin of the sugar industry would mean the depopulation of North 
Queensland by the white races: and the beginning of the end of our 
White Australia Policy. 

The butter industry is able to sell its surplus oversea at world 
prices only because Australian consumers pay 4d. per lb. more for their 
butter than the world price. The dried fruits industry is in a similar 
position—it sells 80 per cent. of its production in the markets of the 
world because Australian consumers pay 11d. per lb. for sultanas which 
sell at 6d. in Britain. Cheaper wheat does not mean cheaper bread. 
When flour was £18 10s. a ton bread was 54d. a loaf; to-day, when flour 
is £9 10s., the price of bread is just as high. 


Waces OnLy INCREASED 7}D. IN 18 YEARS 


Are wages too high? In some cases they may be; generally they are 
not. To hear some people talk, one would imagine that, as a result of 
the fixation of wages by Courts and Boards, wages in Australia had 
been monstrously inflated. This is quite untrue. Money wages have 
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increased, but real wages have remained almost stationary. During 
the last 18 years the real basic wage has advanced only 74d. a day. 
In some cases wages have actually decreased, e.g. shearers are now 
receiving lower wages—expressed in 1914 price levels—than they were 
15 years ago. 

Reduced to 1914 price levels, the worker is only 74d. a day better 
off than he was 18 years ago! When one considers that these 18 
years have been the most wonderful the world has ever seen, that 
during this period science and mechanical invention have very greatly 
increased the productivity of labour, it can hardly be contended that 
the workers’ share of the wealth produced is excessive. Wages in Aus- 
tralia are not too high, and they have not risen during the past 18 years 
as much as in some other countries. For 18 years Arbitration Courts 
have in nearly every instance done no more than adjust existing money 
wages to new price levels. If wages are too high in any industry, the 
Arbitration Court is always ready to reduce them—as it did recently 
in the pastoralindustry. The Development and Migration Commission, 
in its Report on Unemployment and Business Stability, issued in 
June 1928, said: “ The assumption frequently made that high wages 
is a major cause of fluctuations in employment in Australia is not borne 
out by the results so far obtained in this investigation, whatever effect 
it may or may not have on the average amount of employment over a 
period of years.” 

The attack on Arbitration is quite unjustified, although admittedly 
the present system of dual control, with its evils of conflicting juris- 
dictions, is in sad need of drastic reform. What is wanted is a uniform 
basic wage and standard hours throughout the Commonwealth, with 
tribunals on which the parties are equally represented, with an impartial 
chairman, to deal with all matters in dispute in each industry. 

Sir Otto tells us that the only way to deal with trade depression 
and unemployment is to reduce wages. Why, then, are there two 
millions of unemployed in Britain? Certainly not because their standard 
of living is too high. Not because Arbitration Courts fix what is termed 
an artificial wage. Their wages are low, yet two millions are idle. 

Low wages do not mean cheap production. American industry 
pays the highest wages in the world, but it produces the lowest priced 
goods. In modern industry, efficient methods are the dominant factor 
in determining the costs of production, and efficient methods demand 
large amounts of capital. In America, where the price of labour is 
high, the price of money is low. Sir Otto tells us that the way to 
economic salvation is to reduce wages, but he is silent about the rate 
of interest. What Australia wants very badly is cheaper money. An 
improved, a rationalized system of credit is essential. The pooling of 
credits in a Central Reserve Bank would materially increase the amount 
of credit available for industrial enterprise, and, by making more 
capital available, reduce the costs of production and thus widen the 
avenues for employment. 

Sir Otto is a Banker who believes that the cure for unemployment and 
trade depressionis to reduce wages. Let me quote anothereminent English 
Banker who holds very different opinions from Sir Otto. Mr. Beaumont 
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Pease, President of Lloyds Bank, one of the greatest banks in the world, 
in his address to the shareholders at the annual meeting last February, 
said: “‘As leaders of all parties have expressed their belief that the 
question of unemployment ought not to be regarded as a political or 
party one, perhaps it may be permissible for me to point out the sharp 
contrast which seems to exist between our methods and those of other 
countries on this very difficult and complex question. In America, 
whither we are so often bidden to turn for guidance in these matters, 
we find a strict adherence to the principle that prosperity is closely 
allied to a high level of purchasing power. In conformity with this 
belief, leaders of major industries in the United States, when confronted 
with a probable fall in the general capacity for consumption, in 
consequence of the recent Stock Exchange crisis, have agreed together 
to avoid any fall in the level of wages; indeed, in some cases, there has 
been an actual increase.” 


CoNSUMPTION POWER THE DoMINANT FACTOR 


Sir Otto tells us to produce a greater quantity of goods to counter- 
balance the fall in the prices of those goods. This advice rests upon a 
fallacy—to produce goods is not to create wealth. Value is not in- 
herent in goods, but arises from demand. Demand alone creates 
values—if there is no demand, goods have no value; if the supply 
exceeds the demand for any class of goods, the value of the whole of 
the goods—including those for which there is a demand—is depressed 
to that level below which sellers decline to part with them. 

Depression in trade and unemployment are caused by exhaustion 
of consumption power. For example, British trade has fallen off, her 
industries are languishing; the people of Britain have less money to 
spend; their demand for our staple products falls off; prices drop; our 
income falls proportionately and our consumption power is weakened 
—we buy less from Britain. This reacts upon Britain, she buys less 
from us—or pays us lower prices—our income is reduced, and we in 
turn buy less from her. And so it goes on in a vicious circle which 
embraces the whole world. The remedy is not to reduce wages in 
Britain, or in Australia, or in any other country; for it is evident that, 
since a reduction in consuming power of one country reacts upon all, 
the new level of wages will be as unstable as the old, and so the standard 
of living of the whole world must continue to decline and the workers 
sink into a state of economic serfdom in pitiable subjection to the great 
Financial Interests who are able to control prices. 

The higher the standard of living, the greater the demand for goods 
and the demand for labour to produce those goods. The goal we 
must aim at is a higher, and not a lower, standard of living. 


THE Way Back TO PROSPERITY 


Reduction in governmental expenditure, no doubt, is necessary, 
but it is in no way a solution of our problems, which, as I have pointed 
out, are essentially economic, expressing themselves in trade depression 
and unemployment. To dismiss public servants or to reduce their 
wages will help to make our national budgets balance, but it will leave 
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depression and unemployment as they were. Somehow we must set 
idle hands to work producing wealth. Industry, now half paralysed 
by fear, must pluck up courage. The flood of imports has been 
checked; if the people of Australia will only have confidence in them- 
selves and the future of their country, employment for tens of thousands 
can be found in producing the goods the community wants. The 
trouble is that we have swung from one extreme to another; we spent 
too much, and now we spend too little. Men live by supplying each 
other’s wants; if these wants shrank to less the whole community 
would be unemployed. 

In the lives of nations, as of individuals, there are periods of storm 
and stress which test their characters. The Australian people are 
now called upon to show the mettle of their pasture, to prove them- 
selves worthy of their great inheritance, and of their ancestry. There 
are difficulties to be faced, but these can be surmounted if we have but 
courage and common sense, confidence in ourselves, and faith in the 
future of Australia. Half our troubles will disappear if we go boldly 
forward. The Australian people have been scared by shadows, they 
fear they know not what. Because wool prices have fallen and our 
credits in London are exhausted, the end of the world has not come. 
We are still the same people who produced £453,000,000 in 1928 and 
447 millions in 1929. Men go about gloomy and almost panic-stricken, 
as though some dreadful calamity had overtaken us. We must face 
facts, but let us not mistake shadow for substance and fall victims 
to our own fears. People talk as if our boasted wealth had taken wings 
and left us derelict and naked to the winds of adversity. But the 
Commonwealth Statistician tells us that his estimate of the value of 
our production for the past year (which ended on June 30th) is 
£411,000,000. So that all that has happened to us is that our national 
income has dropped £52,000,000 below that of 1928 and £36,000,000 
below that of 1929—a per capita fall of less than £6. This is the 
reality, and all the rest—trade depression, unemployment, collapse of 
share values—are a devil’s brood hatched by our fears, fanned by 
propaganda. Even with the drop in our national income, we are still 
amongst the richest nations in the world. The outlook for the future 
is full of promise. There is good reason to believe that payable oil 
will be struck before very long, and, any way, we are going to have 
the greatest wheat crop ever known; our wool clip will be one of the 
best. We have an abundance of food and of all the necessaries of 
life, and we have a resourceful and energetic people. If world prices 
for our exportable surplus—which, after all, is only a little more than 
one-fifth of our produce—fall, we must meet the situation as best we 
may by guarantees of pools. But why should we anticipate a further 
fall in prices? The trouble is world-wide, and, despite those who talk 
about a reduction in wages, no country in the world can produce wool 
and wheat at a lower cost than Australia. Let us have faith and 
courage; let us be true to ourselves and to Australia and its ideals; 
ignoring the advice of the repudiationists on the one hand and that of 
Sir Otto on the other, act up to our motto of ‘‘ Advance, Australia,” 
and all will be well. 
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DOES THE GOVERNMENT WANT TO KILL TRADE? 
To THE EpITorR OF THE National Review. 


Srr,—In view of the apparent complacency of the Govern- 
ment in the face of the present deplorable state of trade, 
and consequent widespread unemployment, and of the 
absolute lack of any attempt to improve trade, more than a 
suspicion is aroused that the state of things is not altogether 
displeasing to Mr. Snowden and his friends. I should like 
to ask Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden the plain 
questions, “Do you wish to improve trade and are you 
really endeavouring to do anything to that end?” or “‘Is it 
your deliberate plan to ruin the business of England in 
pursuit of idealistic socialistic schemes?” It is as well that 
the public should know where we stand. An assurance 
from Mr. MacDonald that the latter is not his aim would 
undoubtedly cause some renewal of confidence; and it is this 
loss of confidence and lack of security, added to crushing 
taxation and want of protection for British-made goods, that 
is causing much of the bad trade from which we are suffering. 


I am, Sir, 


MANUFACTURER 


[The writer of the above owns and directs two well-known 
factories in and near London.—Ep., National Review.] 


THRILLERS AND ’TECCERS 


THERE is no doubt that for most of us life is a very dull 
affair, which creeps in its petty pace from day to day; or 
else it is a very harassed business. Whence come Romance, 
adventure stories, thrillers, detective works, and, of course, 
the Pyramids. The modern thriliers and ’teccers form two 
separate items in a class by themselves, for they have nothing 
to do with literature, or at any rate with the literature of the 
sort we may, if constrained to, write with a capital L. For 
Literature deepens our sense of life, and our knowledge of 
people, including ourselves. To appreciate it properly we 
have to have some experience of life; we have, for instance, 
to be mature to arrive at the fullest understanding of Shake- 
speare of which we are capable. But no wrinkles of knowledge 
disfigure the fair face of the best type of thriller or ’teccer. 
Whereas romances and adventures, or for that matter the 
grimmest naturalistic novels, offer us a life into which we 
can enter, true thrillers or ’teccers are a marvellously empty 
space, which bears no relation to life worth speaking of; they 
are a complete escape from life, and that is why they are 
read, not only by the empty-headed, but also by those sub- 
jected to the severest intellectual strain. The late Pro- 
fessor McTaggart, for instance, one of the most famous and 
productive philosophers of recent years, would at the begin- 
ning of every Cambridge term produce a long list of these 
which he had read during the vac., and suggest that they 
should be bought for the Union library. Mr. T. 8S. Eliot, 
the most difficult of modern poets and the most austere of 
critics, is in a mild way an authority on ’teccers. They are 
evidently an escape for business men (even less like life than 
the evening paper), or why should the bookstalls at our 
railway terminuses be loaded with them? 

But we must be careful to distinguish: the thriller can 
be great literature as well; most great tragedies are thrillers, 
certainly the Elizabethan ones: take Webster’s or Tour- 
neur’s, not to mention Shakespeare’s. In recent times we 
may point to Hardy’s 7'ess, or some of Mr. Kipling’s stories, 
such as The End of the Passage, to name only one of many; 
and there is Dostoievsky. Yet when we say “ thriller” we 
mean something out of which we get merely the thrill, alone, 
and unadulterated by reality: when we take one up we do 
not want to be plunged into life with its problems, and its 
conflicting personalities. The modern vogue began at the 
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end of the eighteenth century (perhaps as a product of the 
Industrial Revolution) with such things as Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto, and the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe. They have never 
relaxed their hold; they increase it every day; and they 
exist in every form, from the “‘ penny dreadful” to the 
dignity of 7s. 6d. The early ones, as we know, were based 
more on the mysterious than modern refinement of taste 
allows, for we have become purists, and do not want to 
muddle up the ghost story (of which a digression later) with 
our story of blood and crime. It is on blood and crime that 
these stories depend, and no reasonable person would give a 
fig for a thriller which does not contain at least one out-and- 
out satisfactory murder in it. 


For the fascination of blood is very strong, and death ? 


occupies our minds so constantly that newspapers gamble on 
the strength of its allurement. Indeed, it is no gamble; it is 
a certainty. Whatever the news may be of important poli- 
tical issues, of exciting conquests of ice or air, of distinguished 
social events, or even of the result of a test-match, if the 
newspaper can boast a poster of “ Bathing Fatality,” 
‘‘Three Deaths in a Fire,” or even ‘‘ Sudden Death of a 
Famous Solicitor ” (though hardly anyone has been aware of 
the solicitor’s mere existence, much less of his fame), it will 
flaunt it in the streets. A murder, of course, is better still. 
There is no doubt that we dote on death and disaster, whether 
we fear death, or whether we think of it as a solace. It is so 
gratifyingly final. It must happen to all of us; we are all 
fellows in death, and in the ones offered us by kindly news- 
paper editors we a little anticipate our own, and for a moment 
feel that drop of brotherhood with the people who have just 
died we should probably have denied had we met them in 
life. This feeling has nothing to do with tragedy, which, 
among other things, is a spiritual outfacing of death; here it 
is the simple physical fact that stimulates us. Every death 
of an unknown person is an agreeable little stab in the heart, 
a delicious little pang: it is this which is the basis of the 
thrill in the thriller. 

The detective story is newer, unless you care to claim the 
(Edipus Rex of Sophocles as a detective play; and there is 
something in that claim, for the interest of the play does 
partly turn on the question: Who killed Laius? The detec- 
tive story emerged into Literature (with a capital L) as early 
as the forties of the last century, with those three amazing 
stories of Poe’s, The Murders in the Rue Morgue, The Mystery 
of Marie Roget, and The Purloined Letter. Then Gaboriau 
began his series in 1866 with L’ Affaire Lerouge; and in 1868 
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Wilkie Collins investigated the possibilities of the detective 
in The Moonstone. It has been said that ‘‘The Moonstone is 
the first, the longest, and the best of modern English detec- 
tive novels,” but from this one must dissent. It is a long 
novel, and a very good one, but it is not, to the purist at 
least, a good detective novel. It has a strong detective 
interest, it is true, but our main interest is in the drama of 
the families involved in the fatal sphere of the diamond; we 
follow eagerly the fate of the characters, and want to know 
how their lives work out. In short, it is too good a novel 
proper to be a good detective novel; and Sergeant Cuff, 
though an admirable detective, is also a man. Fatal error. 

It was, of course, Conan Doyle who made this form of 
writing really popular in England, and he took it to very fair 
lengths. But it must be confessed that Sherlock Holmes 
wears a little thin nowadays. Too much of the solution is 
given us; we have sudden surprises sprung upon us; Conan 
Doyle held keys which he did not show us: and that we 
resent. Besides, the whole Sherlock Holmes saga is a little 
too literary. For example, we learn of Sherlock Holmes that 
he had conceived the idea that the Cornish language “‘ was 
akin to the Chaldean, and had been largely derived from the 
Phoenician traders in tin.” Utterly irrelevant. Holmes is 
in danger of becoming a human being. He has phases in 
his life; he is young, he grows middle-aged, then rheuma- 
ticky, and almost old; he has the impertinence to be ill. 
There can be no greater condemnation of him than to say 
that enthusiasts have written his biography. But what are 
all these details to us? All that we want of a detective is 
that he should have just enough human skin about a frame 
to do his job as a detective. Holmes, forsooth, played the 
fiddle, took cocaine, had characteristic hands, and collected 
books in black-letter. We tend to lose our sleuth-hound 
attention, and become interested in the man. He becomes 
Literature. That will not do. Mr. S. S. van Dine makes 
the same mistake (and far less subtly) with his amateur 
detective, Philo Vance, who has a passion for the music of 
Ravel and dotes on the pictures of Matisse, or something of 
the sort, which may or may not cause you to like him more 
as a man, but which does not add one millimetre to his 
stature as a detective. No! This is a pure art, and outside 
considerations must not be allowed to intrude. 

And if the best detective stories also have to do with 
murders, it is not for the same reason which makes death the 
basis of thrillers. We are, or should be, quite untouched by 
death in a ’teccer; the murder is only the statement of the 
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problem: ‘“‘ At seven o’clock on the morning of October 9th, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange was found murdered in his bed.”” But 
murder is essential in the ’teccer from another point of view, 
that of good and evil. The “detective” world is sharply 
divided into black and white; we must know which side we 
are on. For the detective story is the fairy-tale for grown- 
ups; and just as in the fairy-tale the prince, the virtuous 
maid, the good fairy, are on one side—our side—and the 
elder sister, the witch, the ogre, on the other, so in the ’teccer 
we are definitely on the side of law as against the criminal. 
We have to be certain of this, for no moral problem must 
distract our attention, no question of right or wrong, of 
justice or injustice, of weighing values, must ruffle the smooth 
mathematical surface. A mere thief is no good for this pur- 
pose; we may sympathize with him; he may be so much 
nicer than the people he robs. Was there not Raffles? We 
must be quite taken away from our own world, with its con- 
stant demand on us to make up our minds, to adjust values: 
we need to enter this fairy criminal world where there are no 
difficulties of that sort. We must be as sure of the rules as 
though they were arbitrary, as in any game, say chess. They 
are, in short, the rules of the fairy-tale. 

Tt is tempting to work out in one’s mind what a perfect 
detective story ought to be like, and we may throw some 
light on this point by considering what the author of a detec- 
tive novel ought to be like. Firstly, and most important, he 
should be rather a simple-minded man, devoid of scepticism ; 
he should be able to believe absolutely and without an 
instant’s hesitation in what he is writing about. Here he 
differs from the writer of the ghost-story. The latter is like 
the fat boy in Pickwick (my apologies to Dr. James); he 
wants to make your flesh creep. Therefore the less he 
analyses what he tells, the more effective he is: this makes 
his manner quite different from that of the ’tec writer: he 
dare not analyse. He knows that if he begins to investigate 
his ghost, the fabric of his story will melt into thin air. One 
would not mind betting that Dr. James, whose Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary are admittedly the ghost masterpieces of 
to-day, is a profound sceptic. He does not believe a word of 
what he is writing about. But then he needn’t; for the more 
indeterminate he is, the more effective he becomes. The 
writer of a ghost-story, again, need not have an analytic 
mind, though he may make a pretence of it if he will, as part 
of the story-teller’s dodge: but he must not go far, or he will 
lose every scrap of his own peculiar kind of verisimilitude: 
his delight is in a peculiar state of emotion. Now the writer 
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of the detective novel must believe firmly in his world—it 
need not be very like our world—and he must not be in the 
least interested in emotions. What he delights in is mental 
processes of the logical order. He deduces this, and he 
induces that; he makes a pretence at being interested in the 
criminal mind; but then the minds of the criminals he chooses 
are of a naif and winning simplicity. 

The *tec writer, then, is really dealing in counters: his 
people are puppets; they are the vehicles for his counters, 
and should not interest us too much. But since our minds 
work largely in images, the people must exist just enough to 
give us something to fasten on; the great detective must 
belong to some type. He may look like a bargee, or like 
Pascal; he may be indolent or energetic, sour or genial; we 
do not want to know much more than that. It is the same 
with the criminal: small, lithe, intelligent, smiling; or gross, 
brutal, snarling. So far that is fairly simple; the snare lies 
in the other people whose value to us is solely that of wit- 
nesses or aids; they are too often apt to become comic 
figures, or, worse still, lovers. Now of all abominable and 
utterly-to-be-loathed things, a love-interest in a detective 
novel is the most to be abhorred. A simple marriage to 
finish a tale, or the fact that two people are engaged, prosaic- 
ally stated—especially if the fact has some bearing on the 
crime—those we can do with. But love-scenes! Heaven 
forbid! That is where Mr. Edgar Wallace sometimes errs; 
but then Mr. Wallace does not rank very high as a ’tec writer; 
he is not really interested in mental processes. He is the 
prince of present-day thriller writers (present-day because 
one thinks of Poe), but his stories are not fairy-tales because 
in them we are not all the time vigilant workers in the cause 
of right, justice, and truth as we are in the pure detective 
novel; but they are delicious fantasies and convincing in 
their total unreality. 

The mention of Poe brings us back to his three classic 
detective stories. How good they are! How immediately 
this strange genius seized upon the essentials of that kind of 
writing. Without Dupin there would have been no Sherlock 
Holmes, as Conan Doyle admitted. You will remember the 
passage where Dupin reads his friend’s thoughts by a simple 
inductive process, just as Sherlock Holmes used to inform 
the astonished Watson that he knew exactly what he had 
been doing that morning. Poe, of course, made the mistake, 
from the point of view of the heights upon which we stand, 
of giving us Dupin’s results, when they were all worked out, 
in the form of a narrative; whereas we like to go hand in 
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hand with the detective (parenthetically it does not matter a 
tinker’s cuss whether he is an amateur or comes from Scot- 
land Yard); we want to do the thinking, or at least the 
guessing, for ourselves. Part of the joy, of course, is that we 
need not think very hard: we know that it will all be made 
plain to us before the end. But for all his faults, Poe was 
brilliantly on the right lines all the while. Here is a prob- 
lem that has to be worked out: here are certain facts: 
what do we make of them? The curious thing about Poe 
is that his stories, though pure ’teccers, are in the realm of 
Literature with a capital L; a feat no other writer of detective 
stories has achieved: it was in attempting to be in both 
worlds that Conan Doyle made his worst blunders. Poe’s 
secret, we suspect, might be discovered if his language was 
investigated. 

The language of the pure *teccer should be simple to 
crudity, and descriptions of people and places should be 
couched in arrant clichés; there should be nothing arresting 
except the facts on which we are to work. For instance: 
“The dying sun of a July evening shone rosily on the old 
Georgian house of Luce Manor, mellowing the cold grey 
stones of the masonry, bringing out with soft shadow its 
cornices and mouldings, and softening and blurring its hard 
outlines. A fine old house, finely set, on the summit of a 
low hill, and surrounded by wonderful old trees, it seemed 
to stand symbolical of the peace, security, and solid comfort 
of upper-class rural England.”” How utterly commonplace 
(and, by the way, do Georgian houses have cornices?), like 
a cheap oleograph of a rural scene to be found in cottages. 
If a real novel were to begin with that, we would put it down. 
But being as it is the opening of a ’teccer, it inspires with 
confidence; this is the right stuff. It is, indeed, by a man 
whom many think the most satisfactory of our detective 
writers, Mr. F. W. Croft, whose The Cask is often quoted as a 
model of what the ’tec story ought to be. Some may find it 
a little too complicated, for one’s processes in reading it come 
perilously near to that tiresome operation “‘ thought ”’; but 
it is a beautifully fitted piece of mechanism, and the excite- 
ment—and this is where ’tec excitement differs from thriller 
excitement—is in finding out how the thing was done. For 
your detective “fan” is never interested in crude drama, as 
your reader of thrillers is; he is never in a desperate hurry 
to prevent another crime from taking place, nor wanting to 
save the heroine: the delight of a detective novel is that of 
taking a watch to pieces and discovering the go of it. But to 
return to style; take Mr. van Dine’s description of Philo 
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Vance. ‘ Vance was at that time thirty-four years old. He 
was just under six feet, slender, sinewy, and graceful. His 
chiselled regular features gave his face the attraction of 
strength and uniform modelling, but a sardonic coldness of 
expression precluded the designation of handsome. He had 
aloof, grey eyes, a straight, slender nose, and a mouth sug- 
gesting both cruelty and asceticism. ..,” etc. How cheap it 
is! but Vance is just what is wanted, a stock figure. As to 
women, why, they must be as like as possible to the girls we 
see on the covers of popular magazines. We want no 
Catherine Earnshaws nor Anna Karenins here. 

No one person, unless he gives the whole of an arduous 
career to them, can pretend to be an authority on detective 
stories. For my part I read Crofts whenever I can get them 
(I rarely go beyond 2s. 6d. for a work of this sort, and prefer 
to pay 6d.), van Dines, and those by A. Fielding and J. S. 
Fletcher if they come my way. Mr. and Mrs. Cole are not to 
be despised, and Agatha Christie has her admirers. There 
are probably others of equal merit, and an occasional find 
rewards the dilettante, such as Lord Charnwood’s T'racks in 
the Snow. But whoever it is by, the detective story must be 
a complete mental and emotional rest to the reader; even his 
analytic faculty must not be taxed too far; but he is guarded 
against this, as already suggested, by knowing that all will 
be revealed to him in due course. No moral problem must 
so much as cast its shadow upon the page; no reminder of 
the reader’s everyday life must enter so as to harrow his 
jaded nerves; it is, in short, the most perfect form of 
““escape”’ literature ever invented. All standards go, all 
efforts relax, yet our attention is fixed, by clues, false clues, 
and other wiles of the writers, so that all our troubles fade 
away. We have nor youth nor age, and the effect of an 
efficient book of this kind is that of a good, sound, after- 
dinner sleep. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. ALEC Brown’s Green Lane (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is not, as 
its cover and its sub-title, ‘‘Or Murder at Moat Farm,” 
suggest, either a detective novel or a thriller. It is an 
extremely good study of country-side life by a man who 
knows it intimately, and while being sympathetic is quite 
unsentimental. He is hardly at all concerned with the 
murder itself, nor with the detection of the crime; what 
he is concerned with is its effect on the man on whose 
farm the murder occurred, and its effect on the village 
in general. He gives us amazingly vivid descriptions of 
the gossips at the village shop, and one most dramatic 
scene when a committee meets to discuss the annual village 
show. Mr. Brown gives extraordinary life to the people 
whom he describes, drawing them with a very considerable 
sense of humour, and a knowledge of their doings and 
their ways of thinking which makes us see them for ourselves 
with eyes refreshed. Mr. Brown’s power was clear enough 
in his last book, A Time to Kill, but now he reveals an 
adaptability and a subtlety which, combined with the 
power, promise a distinguished future for him. Not that 
this book is promise only, for it is a picture of country 
life drawn by a man with a sane, healthy, and appreciative 
outlook, and not like so many recent studies, a cranky 
view insisting upon the animality of the countryman. 
Mr. Brown’s prose is delightfully free; he is gradually 
forging out a medium for himself, easy and sinuous, which 
will make a page of his at once recognizable; but he must 
be careful of his use of certain colloquial constructions, 
which, all very well in speech because of the stresses we 
employ when we use them, are apt to be a little confusing 
in print. 


In the article on recent French books which appeared 
in this review in August, mention was made of David 
Golder by Iréne Nemirovsky. This has now been translated 
into English by Sylvia Stuart (Constable, 7s. 6d.), and 
in this form deserves to be noticed again. It is curious 
how Russian work seems to go better into English than 
into French. The book is an account of rich international 
Jews, and describes with gruesome effect the kind of hell 
in which such people live, a hell made entirely by their 
own character. David Golder, the financier, having by 
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his attitude towards life and money made his wife and 
supposed daughter exactly what they are, these in turn 
drive him to death by overwork in the same cause of 
money. It is not a book in which we meet pleasant 
characters, but it is a book written with a very strong 
sense of drama. All the while we are conscious of the 
clash of strong personalities, caught up in the fate they 
have woven for themselves. It is harsh, it is even crude 
in its unrelenting narrative, but it is well and boldly drawn, 
and admirably constructed. 


War books from the gunners’ point of view are far too 
rare, and thus Mr. Mark Severn’s The Gambardier (Benn, 
8s. 6d.) is very timely. Although it gives a vivid description 
of what it was like to be under shell-fire, it does not rely 
for its interest on war thrills. ‘‘ Those who think,” Mr. 
Severn writes in his epilogue, “that they are going to 
end war by shouting about its filth and horrors, those who 
shout back at them for muck-raking, those who shout that 
there will never be another war because the last one was 
so unpleasant, all seem to me to be on the wrong tack.” 
This book is a soldier’s book; Mr. Severn having got his 
commission from the ‘‘Shop’”’ just before the war, therefore 
accepts the horrors of war, its filth, its lack of romance, 
as part of the business which can be understood to exist 
without being talked about. His object is to show what 
a heavy gunner’s life was like during the war, and what 
he accomplished. It makes a very good narrative, which 
is not at all spoilt by the introduction of some interesting 
statistics, and is made more actual by photographs. It 
cannot be said that it is at all a great book, but it is 
written in a workmanlike manner, and deserves to be read. 
There is a great deal of technical information untechnically 
given, which should interest everybody. No doubt all 
gunners, certainly all gambardiers (garrison gunners) will 
read it, but it is to be hoped that infantrymen will read 
it also, for they are inclined to think that the gunner had 
too easy a time. Among other things, Mr. Severn explains 
why it is that only a small proportion of shells hit the 
target, a public explanation of which was long overdue. 
A book written with sanity, sympathy, and a sense of 
proportion. 


Mr. Kipling’s new booklet, Thy Servant a Dog (Mac- 
millan, 5s.), is sure of a huge success, partly because it is 
by Mr. Kipling and partly because it is about dogs. As 
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a nation we cannot resist dogs; if we are sentimental about 
nothing else, we are sentimental about dogs. These three 
stories, told by a Scotch terrier in amusing pigeon English, 
like that of an ignorant native of India trying to talk 
English, is really the life-story of a hound from the time 
he is being walked, to his death. It is true that we are 
told of none of the hunts which made him famous till 
he met with a motor accident, but we are given one superb 
summer hunt in which the pack, consisting of one hound, 
aided by two Scotties, and the fox himself who helped to 
preconcert the game, gave the small boy of the house his 
first lesson in the noble art. It is all nonsense, of course, 
and sentimental nonsense, but so delightful that we hope 
Mr. Kipling will continue to amuse himself with such light 
diversions. It is obvious to the reader that only Mr. 
Kipling could have written this story, for all his old love 
of actual things is there, and that attitude towards certain 
virtues which, combined with his literary genius, have given 
him the place which he occupies in our literature. The 
book is illustrated by Mr. G. L. Stampa. 


Out of the Beaten Track, by Major C. Court Treatt 
(Hutchinson, 18s.), is a wholly delightful book. Major 
Court Treatt has been badly bitten by Africa. A few 
years ago he and his wife made the first motor-car journey 
from the Cape to Cairo, and once having tasted the joys 
of the Dark Continent, they were determined to go back 
there. This time Major Court Treatt describes his hunting 
expeditions, made chiefly with a camera, though he naturally 
shot for the pot, and participated in an elephant hunt with 
spears—on foot. Some of the adventures in search of 
photographs were most exciting and terribly fatiguing; 
others provided a good deal of amusement. On one 
occasion Major Court Treatt very nearly spoilt his series 
of photographs of baboon life by bursting into a guffaw 
of laughter at their absurdly human antics. The book, 
naturally, is full of photographs, most of them very good, 
of natives and of animals, of shy animals such as buck of 
various kinds, and of fierce animals such as lion and buffalo. 
There were some narrow squeaks. The book is full of 
information about natives and about animals—the author 
seems to despair of making you believe everything he tells 
you—but his manner is most convincing, perhaps because 
it is so companionable. The whole adventure was a very 
considerable one for a man. to have achieved, but for a 
woman to have done it as well calls for the lowliest homage. 
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Whether Mrs. Court Treatt found it a hardship not to be 
able to cut her hair or oil her skin before an elephant hunt 
lest the elephant should escape, may be doubtful, but it 
is certain that she had to prove herself capable of the 
utmost endurance. 


Miss M. R. Brailsford’s The Making of William Penn 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) is an account of the early years of 
the great Quaker who made Pennsylvania. Holding the 
view that Penn’s life was more than usually moulded by 
the circumstances of his birth and of his early years, she 
carries the story only up to 1681, the year in which Penn 
was granted the charter in America. The narrative, 
therefore, very largely concerns Penn’s father, Admiral Sir 
William Penn, whom we meet so often in the diaries of 
Pepys. It has always been a puzzle to understand why 
young Penn, brought up as he was, with at one time at 
least the notions of a courtier, and the desire to be a 
soldier, should have turned Quaker, and Miss Brailsford 
seems to think that the outbreak of the Great Plague may 
have had something to do with turning his thoughts into 
serious channels. Certainly young Penn had seen enough 
of Court promises to disgust him with the Court, and he 
was undoubtedly of a religious turn of mind; but one 
cannot help feeling that a healthy spirit of opposition had 
something to do with his conversion; there was a certain 
amount of fun in talking to the King with your hat on. 
Later on his character solidified into a consistent whole, 
and he had a definite purpose in life. The book is agreeably 
and clearly written, though now and again a little heavily. 
It is a pity that Miss Brailsford should take sides so violently 
against the Penns’ enemies; it causes her a little to distort 
things: Pepys was not really such a horrid scoundrel as 
she makes out. 


The Glance Backward, by Richard Church (Dent, 8s. 6d.), 
is a new volume by a poet already known for his charac- 
teristic work. The poems are divided into three sections, 
indicative of their mood: Allegro, Scherzo, Penseroso. To 
a delicate sensibility Mr. Church adds a very charming and 
light fancy, the two being bound together by a mental 
emotion which is not profound or revolutionary, but is 
very sincere. He writes in various metres, but always 
musically, and rather in the older tradition, without any 
attempt at a new technique. It seems a pity to have 
limited this edition to 750 copies, for it should have a wide 
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appeal. Not, as this might imply, that the poems are at 
all commonplace, what oft was felt, and hardly worth 
expressing, but that the original fantasy, delicately worded, 
weaves itself into common experience. Among modern 
poets, Mr. Church is to be grouped with Mr. Yeats, Mr. 
Delamare, and Mr. Turner, giving a transforming twist to 
things, and moving freely in the older metres, adapting 
them only to the individual voice. The book is delightfully 
printed and presented, and contains five drawings by Mr. 
Robert Austin. 


Mr. W. H. Auden is a very different sort of poet from 
Mr. Church, but whether he is better or worse it is impossible 
to say. His Poems (Faber & Faber, 2s. 6d.) is his first 
appearance in volume form, and he shows himself at once 
and definitely as a writer of the poetry which will for the 
future seem characteristic of the twenties and thirties of 
this century. He is to be grouped with Gerard Hopkins, 
Wilfred Owen, and Mr. Eliot, both as regards his manner 
of writing and the materials with which he deals. The 
first half of his book is a fantastic charade of the Irish 
Civil War, the latter half of shorter poems. He is not 
concerned with sensibilities in the way Mr. Church is; he 
belongs rather to the school of poetry to which the word 
‘* prophetic ’’ is sometimes applied. His rhythms are those 
of modern verse, and he deals in assonances rather than 
in rhymes. His poetry does not lure you by sweetness 
of sound as Mr. Church’s does, but by means which it is 
impossible to analyse in a small space, insists upon your 
attention. Mr. Church asks you but to give yourself over 
to him easily, and he will play upon you as upon a pipe; 
you will enjoy it. Mr. Auden asks more effort of you; 
you must see the world as he does (not feel it as you do 
with Mr. Church), and share with him the emotion of the 
visions and intellectual shocks, before you can enjoy his 
poetry. How good Mr. Auden may be or may become it 
is dangerous to say or to prophesy; but it is certain he 
cannot be neglected. 
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“EVEN TINY TIM 


beat on the table with his knife and 


feebly cried ‘ Hurrah!’ ” (Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.””) 


TINY TIM was fortunate in spite of his affliction. For he 
had a happy home—and a Christmas Dinner. 


DO YOU REALISE that there are many Tiny Tims and 
little sisters who exist in daily misery? Tortured bodily 
and mentally ... barely covered ... pinched and hun- 
gry. ... Christmas for them is not a happy time. 


It is to lessen their sufferings that 


The N.S.P.C.C. makes a plea 


at this Season—the Children’s Festival. The Society is 
restraining cruelty, enlightening ignorant parents and 
guardians, and befriending the innocent and helpless. 
IT IS IN YOUR POWER TO HELP. Will you do. 
so NOW in memory of your own joyful childhood ? 


HRISTMAS GIFTS will be gratefully received by Wiliam 

J. Elliott, Director, The National Soctety for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C.2. 


The SAILOR 
at CHRISTMAS 


E makes your Christmas 

possible. But what of his. 
Many who cannot be by their 
own firesides will be 


WELL ENTERTAINED 


at the British Sailors’ Society 
Homes and Hostels in over 100 
world ports. Seamen’s WIDOWS and PLEASE HELP—and, as many of our 
ORPHANS, LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS Sailors’ Homes are in far distant lands— 
and LIGHTSHIPS’ CREWS will share please send your “ Christmas Cheer”’ gift 
in this hospitality. to-day to The 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


' Hon. Treasurer: SIR ERNEST W. GLOVER, Bart. Gen. Sec.: HERBERT E. BARKER. 


680, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E.14 
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THE brief notice that follows does not preclude a fuller notice 
later on. 


“ The Changing Fabric of Japan,” by Captain M. D. Kennedy. 
Messrs. Constable, 16s. 

A readable book on the great and important subject of the changes the last 
ten years have wrought in Japan. Captain Kennedy is a soldier and alive to all 
the military, as well as all the civil, possibilities inherent in these changes. As 
we ought to know as much as we can about our former allies this book should 
be widely read. 


“The Letters of Henry Adams,” edited by Worthington C. 


Ford. Messrs. Constable, 21s. 

Henry Adams burned all of those letters of his own that he could induce his 
correspondents to return, but fortunately many remain, notably the interesting 
series to Mrs. Don Cameron, that lovely and gifted friend of many men of dis- 
tinction. The strong dislike of all European, Asian, and other non-American 
places, people, and things, is a feature of these letters. Mr. Adams was miserable 
away from the U.S.A. and ill at ease with all but fellow-citizens. He said so 
plainly. We should learn something from this bias so candidly shown, and 
should be grateful to those who publish his letters for the picture it shows and 
the lesson it teaches, if we will only learn, mark, and digest. 


“The Mysterious Universe,” by Sir James Jeans. Cambridge 
Press, 3s. 6d. 

This little volume is a republication and enlargement of the Rede lecture 
recently given by the author. He takes us via Einstein back to Berklianism. 
He is a fascinating writer with a brilliant gift of exposition, and your Reviewer 
very nearly understood him. But, as Lord Darling plaintively asked on this 
subject, 

Can one pack “ four-dimensionals ”’ neatly 
In a poor three-dimensional head ? 


All the same, get the book. It stretches the three-dimensional head well. 


“The Second Trivet Bedside Book.’ The Morning Post, 


Ltd., 2s. 6d. 
Readers of the first “‘ Trivet Book ”’ will be delighted to welcome this second 
volume. There is something here, in the way of quotation, for all ages and both 
sexes. It is a good Christmas-card to send to a friend. 


“Oxford As It was, Is Now, and Never Should Be,” by 
Raymond W. ffennell. Basil Blackwood, Oxford, 1s. 


Mr. ffennell has rendered true service to Oxford in writing this pamphlet. 
Under the disguise of ‘* Auks For ”’ he exhibits the Oxford of to-day as a Chinese 
city, and shows the despairing lack of pre-vision, both of University and Cor- 
poration, in dealing with needs which are rendered urgent by the increase of 
population and traffic. This little skit has the merit of being amusing. We do 
not suppose that it will penetrate the. defences of the Oxford Don, but it will 
instruct the public. 
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